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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 


Whether you are working on a short 
"4 story, an article for a trade paper, writing 








a personal letter, or studying a cross word 


ROGETS 
THESAURUS 
OF 


puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 
word you want. 

As an illustration, you are busy on a 
story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex- 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 














At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
BY PETER MARK ROGET 









































SUPPOSE! 





that in our story we write, “Elis 
meaning was clear. . .”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the 
word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “intelligi- 
ble, lucid, explicit, expressive, sig 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicu- 
ous, plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, transparent, 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author can 
afford to be without it. The purpose of a 
dictionary is merely to explain the meaning 
of words; the word being given to find the 


above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- +. ae ae - - — 
takable, legible, open, positive, un- idea it is intended to convey. 
confused, graphic.” See what a ° ah oti : 
Sold af auprestion we have ot our of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 
command. The synonyms of every 
word and expression are given -in 
this manner. 


The object 


this; the idea being given, to find the word 








or phrase by which that idea may be most 








fitly and aptly expressed. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, i 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or 
money order). Send me by return mail one I 
copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words ] 
and Phrases. i 


This book is regarded by our most dis- 


tinguished scholars as indispensable for 


daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 

; Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages 
j Price, Postpaid, $2.50 
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“Here Is Our Check for $100.90” 
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—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it not? And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors 
want, and is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Use This Coupon TODAY 
eaiatetetetoteatan 


I 
| THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
I I enclose $ (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send to me— ] 


l C0 the four books, THE WRITER’S MARKET, HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, l 
HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, THE ART OF WRITING PHOTO- | 


| PLAYS, 
l Pe IIE, ins nes ou o:bepb dee dee hdd ea wed badd nh bee RENE SERC REL OEE VON ESA ON i 
and enter my subscription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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If You Don’t Write Fiction 


Here Are Four Journalistic Courses 
Newswriting .°. Magazine Contributing .*. Editorial 





Writing .°. 


ROBERT WILSON NEAL 


Head of the Department of Journalism and Ap- 
plied Writing, the Home Correspondence School 


In writing, literary art and journalism 

Professor Neal is a recognized authority, 

| and his works on the short-story and the 

editorial stand in the first rank in both the 
United States and England. 

He has taught in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Rutgers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer Session, and Massachu- 
setts State College, where he was associate 
professor of English and for years director 
of the major courses in journalism; has re- 
ported, conducted a “column,” contributed 
to newspapers and magazines, been in 
charge of pages in the New Bedford Stand- 
ard, the Springfield Union, and the Boston 
Sunday American, and served on the staff 
of the World’s Work. 

Himself a forceful writer with notable 
command of style, he brings to his teach- 
ing experience, sound and keen critical 
judgment, and thorough knowledge and 
enjoyment of his subject. 


Prof. Neal’s pupils are personally guided, advised, 
helped. Everything that can be done in the way of 
individual professional training is done. 





Article Writing 
Under Robert W. Neal, A. M. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


It may have just the information you 
have been looking for! 


Write for the Magazines! 
Magazines use quantities of articles of all 
kinds—nature articles, travel articles, 
essays, sprightly personality sketches. 
You can write these non-fiction “stories.” 
Material is always at your door. 


Write for Trade Papers! 
Half the periodicals in the United States 
are trade papers. They don’t want con- 
tributions from “general writers”—but 
they have pages and pages to fill, and they 
always we'come articles written in “trade 
paper” fashion. 


Write for the Newspapers! 
Reporting, news correspondence, special 
correspondence, feature articles, “syndi- 
cate stuff”—there’s no end of opportuni- 
ties awaiting the trained worker. 


I 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Journalism Dept., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or obliga- 
tion your booklet 
TAKING A COURSE IN JOURNALISM 
Also tell me especially about 


I 

I 

| From The 
j Writer's 

j Digest 
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A Frank Detailed Criticism 


is what you need if you want to sell your Manuscript 
want to sell them. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

his work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he himself 
is a successful writer. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work, If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: . 
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words or less 

to 2000 words.. 

to 3000 words 

to 4000 words 

to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line, 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a jbeginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 


mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 


present date of expiration. 
A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 


“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO. “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PLAY WRITING . First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 
1, Choosing Words. Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
2. Origin of the Photoplay. . How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
3. tie gga of the Modern 3 Write About the Things You Characters. 
hotoplay. . 
4. First Requisite of the Writer. — es i b 17. How the Short-Story Differs 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea, * +"emes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Gathering Material for the Story . Importance of Geod Titles. 18. Stories that People Want. 
7. The Story Plot. . Beginning the Story, H Devel Pl 
8. Building the Plot. . Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
9. Titles—Their Importance. . Plot — Suspense — Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 
10, The Synopsis. Saat to anise Baiion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
22. How to be Original. 


11. Making the Story Real. _— 
12. The Use of Suspense and Sur- . Describing the Characters. 

23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
24. Revising the Manuscript. 


15 Introducing Characters by Action. 11, How to Attain “Style.” 
+: es I H 1 12. Atmosphere and Color. 
ma gc eart Interest, 13 How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


14. Development_of By-Plots, 
16. Making the Trial a a rere eer MAIL COUPON TODAY 
17, aaa of the Opening Para- 
graph. , 
18. Value of a Distinct Title. | THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
19. How to Prepare Your Manu- 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
scripts. 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 
1.A Promising Field. Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 


2. What News Is. extend 

3. News Sources. 

4. How to Handle the Story. 

5. How to get the Story to the Paper. 

6. Newspaper Correspondence. 

7. How to Handle “Copy.” 

8. General Instructions. 

9. Expressions to Avoid. 

10. Branches of Correspondence. 

11, Correspondence as a _ Bread 
inner, 
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A New Criticism Service 


Readers of THE Writer’s DicEst will be interested to know 
that a service for writers is now offered by— 


T. C. O’Donnell 


—recently editor of THE Writer’s Dicest, and formerly editor of Wayside 
Tales and Outing, author of five successful books, and contributor to popular 
and trade magazines. 


In making this announcement I feel that my Service will be of exceptional value to 
writers—because it has for its background a knowledge of what the editors in every field 
are looking for, and, as a result of a long experience in writing and selling to editors, of 
how to write acceptably and how to prepare manuscripts in the most attractive form. 
Also during my Editorship of THE Writer’s Dicest I personally criticised and revised all 
manuscripts sent into the magazine’s criticism service. 


My Service, which will offer the most thorough criticism before writers today, embraces 
three points: 


1. DETAILED CRITICISM. This Service includes the actual correction of manu- 
scripts, where such is needed, for faults of composition, punctuation, gfammar and the 
manuscript’s manner of preparation—and also a letter explaining in detail all such corrections, 
and criticising the manuscript as a whole from the standpoint of idea and discussing the 
general handling and salability of the idea, also a list of markets to which the manuscript 
is best adapted. My rates are based upon the thoroughness of the Service offered, as follows: 


Manuscripts up to 1,000 words, $1.00 
“ “ “ 2 000 “ $2. 


“ “6 
“ “4 


“ “6% 


Poetry and Songs, 5c a line 


For manuscripts over 5,000 words long, add 40c for each additional 1,000 words, up to 
30,000 words, beyond which special rates are made. 


2. EDITORIAL REVISION. This Service in- 


Pleased Clients cludes a thorough reconstruction of the manuscript 
Writers whose work I have criti- —even a rewriting of passages where this is essential 
cised have been enthusiastic — = from the standpoint of composition and general 
omega gy deg 7 re presentation of the idea—in such a way as to put 
“Your clear, practical criticism was it in final form for the editors. The price for this 
just what I wanted.”—A. B. S., Service may be determined by adding 50% to each 
Missouri. of the prices given above. 

“You have done more for me in a 
j i th ! : a ; 
po al , yd p Thy Be Baggy | 3. TYPING—by typists familiar with the pre- 
good stiff criticism is what a fellow paring of manuscripts—featuring neatness and the 
needs.’’—G, W. S., Iowa. fine quality of the bond paper used. The rate is 75c 

“TI find your work so pleasing that for each 1,000 words 
I intend to send all future stories to 5 . 
you.”—R,. P., Ohio. 

“The revamped article [humorous] My service will give complete satisfaction— 
has been recewed. I am pleased P 
with it. I cannot see wherein Irving otherwise money cheerfully refunded. Address 
Cobb could have done better.”—R. . 


M., Ohio 
oe | have received the criticism of T. Cc, O’DONNELL 


my story, and want to say that it 
could not have been better.’”—L. A 


C., Canada. '| 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Writing for the Very Small Child 


This is the first of a series of articles to be prepared by the author of “The 
Sandman’s Brother,’ “The Ladder of Rickety Rungs,” ete. 


By T. C. O'DONNELL 
INTRODUCTORY 


While literally scores of books have been 
written about the technique of writing for 
adults, yet little has been said about writing 
for very small children, say from five to ten 
years of age. 

This want, at the same time, has been 
accompanied by a very considerable litera- 
ture about what the small child should read 
or have read to it. This, unfortunately, has 
revolved chiefly around the juvenile classics, 
with the result that too few parents are 
aware that modern children’s stories of the 
highest excel!ence can be written, or that 
we owe it to the child to give it a contem- 
poraneously written literature. It is as 
though the libraries and book stores failed 
to give adult readers access to any save the 
mid- and pre-Victorian fiction and poetry, 
leaving it to the reader’s enterprise to dis- 
cover that a modern fiction exists, along 
with limitless sources of material for a lit- 
erature achieved from the modern point 
ot view. 

The result of a‘l this is that publishers, 
in response to this demand for juvenile 
classics, turn out a constant stream of new 
editions of Mother Goose and the other 
We have no quarrel to pick with 
Mother Goose and the old fairy tales; we 
are not of those who have pedagogical the- 
ories that the classics run afoul of, but we 


classics. 


do believe that the children’s classics should 
hold something of the same position with 
respect to modernly conceived juvenile fic- 
tion that the adult classics hold to modern 
adult literature. 

Chief among our modern discoveries is 
the child’s sense of humor, which expresses 
itself most actively in a very quick response 
to the whimsical—to the whimsical idea, to 
the whimsically turned phrase, to whimsical 
“business” in a story or poem. Associated 
with this is a natural feeling for decora- 
tion, in terms of color and pattern and 
sound, all decoratively presented, and back 
of it all a vivid fancy that never sleeps. 

And there, when we come to think of 
it, we have most of the ingredients of the 
modern spirit in adult readers, too; we 
never tire, many of us, of Defoe and Field- 
ing, and Dickens and Thackeray, among the 
old writers, but at the same time we are 
insisting upon a literature that interests and 
satisfies at least one side of our modern 
spirit—and it is being given us in the de- 
lightful whimsicalities of our Chestertons 
and Bellocs and Morleys and Lucases, in 
the topsy-turvities of our Shaws, in the 
fine lyrical quality of our modern verse, 
and in the decorative fiction of our Con- 
rads and Hergesheimers. 
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Isolated instances afford recent examples 
of superlative children’s writing that ought 
to be the rule rather than the exception in 
our publishers’ lists. There were the mar- 
velous absurdities of Hugh Lofting’s Doc- 
tor Dolittle, and the more recent volume of 
nonsense verse by A. A. Milne, “When we 
Were Very Young.” And the amazing suc- 
cess of both authors shows clearly that there 
is an audience ready and waiting for the 
writer who has something fine and new to 
offer the modern small child and for the 
adventurous publishers. 


Among the juvenile magazines, too, there 
are hopeful signs. Every writer who has 
attempted juvenile writing finds, we be- 
lieve, that when it has failed to land, a jingle 
or a story recast and woven around Simple 
Simon or Jack and Jill wiil find a more 
or less ready sale, so powerful has been 
the spell cast by Mother Goose. One or 
two editors, however, have discovered the 
modern child, and are giving it magazines 
that are pioneers in what we believe will 


become a very definite movement toward 
a literature that the child will enjoy be- 
cause they understand it, and that they will 
understand because it is written out of a 
knowledge of the child’s mental processes 
and a sympathy with the juvenile point of 
view. 


In sharp contrast, however, are certain 
publishers (not all of them) of Sunday 
school papers, who look askance at the 
classics on religious grounds, and in their 
attempt to supply entertainment and in- 
struction, publish stories that are inutterably 
inane. “Sickening” is the word used by an 
artist of the writer’s acquaintance to de- 
scribe some of these wares which he was 
asked to illustrate. 

It is easy to conceive that child literature, 
even with the conditions imposed by a sus- 
picion of fairies and gnomes, could be so 
written as to build up in the child’s mind 
a feeling for good writing and to meet the 
child’s imagination at a few points, to say 
the least. But no, a false economy enters 
here, and the pay offered is so absurdly 
small as to make it appeal to no one who 


can find an outlet for his things in the 
standard magazines. Only recently a friend 
of the writer’s was prevailed upon to sub- 
mit a manuscript to such a house; the manu- 
script in due time was returned with the 
explanation that the editor could not afford 
to pay for stories of so high a quality— 
and later it was discovered that a syndicate 
was supplying its material at about a fourth 
of acent a word! And papers of this cali- 
ber are going into tens of thousands of 
homes each week for the edification of 
minds that have a natural capacity for the 
very finest work that the imagination can 
produce. 

And now to the writer’s approach to ju- 
venile writing. Most of us in approach- 
ing the child’s story or verse fail to take 
into our account the child’s mind. We are 
likely to think of the child merely as a smal 
edition of the adult, and consequently are 
inclined to write down to it. 

Authorities on short-story writing assure 
us that the “short” is not merely a con- 
densed novel, but a distinct form in itself, 
having its own structure and governed by 
aesthetic laws that distinguish it completely 
from the novel. So with writing for the 
very small child. A writer who brings to 
the child story or poem or play merely 
the same equipment and point of view that 
he uses in writing adult literature, is going 
to fail. He must remember that the child’s 
mental processes are more simple and direct 
than the adult’s, that the imagination and 
fancy are as yet undulled by long years spent 
in the school-room, and that every normal 
child lives in a world where the fantastic, 
the whimsical, the “quirky,” the exagger- 
ated, find a quick response. Fantastic 
people and animals, absurd names, delicate 
instances obtained by subtly turned phras- 
ing, topsy-turvy sityations—there is no 
other audience that affords the same oppor- 
tunities to use every device in the writer's 
bag of tricks. Instead of having to restrict 
expression, one who has been writing for 
adults will find that he can expand, that 
he has the entire world of imagination to 
draw from, a world limited only by the 
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range of the writer’s own fancy. In all 
literature there is no field of writing, with 
the possible exception of poetry, that offers 
the same free scope for the creative imag- 
ination. And we might add that writing for 
children also develops the capacity to write 
for grown-ups. The command of color and 
decoration, the exercise of the imagination, 
the cultivation of the power of simp‘e, nat- 
ural expression—all make for a greater com- 
mand of one’s material and method in adult 
writing. 

But most important of all in the writer’s 
equipment is a deep and abiding sympathy, 
not only for the child, but for childhood. 
More than an appreciation of the “bright 
sayings of children” is required. One must 
have adopted an attitude of mind toward 
childhood itself, as an essential background, 
giving purpose, direction, and feeling. A 
writer with such an equipment will not have 
to cultivate lightness and delicacy of thought 
and expression, nor will he longer wonder 
at the tenderness pervading the work of 
men like Barrie and Daudet when they have 
written for and about sma!l chi'dren. 

To sum up, then, what does writing for 
small children offer? It presents a field 


that has only begun to be explored. An 
over-devotion to the classics has hindered 
the opening of this field, because it has in- 
duced publishers, against their own prefer- 
ences often, to follow the line of least re- 
sistance. But there rea!ly exists a growing 
demand tor original work into which has 
gone imagination and understanding—a de- 
mand that writers themselves can help to 
increase by themselves buying only new 
books in making their presents, and induc- 
ing others to do so, and whenever possible 
encouraging dealers to specialize in modern 
books. 

Pay is not large, as compared with suc- 
cessful writing in fiction, but it does offer 
splendid compensation in the form of cer- 
tain satisfactions that come of high creative 
work, deeper satisfactions perhaps than go 
with any other form of writing. But even 
so, as the demand for new work of a high 
order increases, so will the remuneration, 
while, as we remarked above, it is the best 
of all possible training for every form of 
adult writing. 

(To be continued next month by “Where 
To Find Ideas.’’) 


Writing Around Photographs 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


In this present day of eagerness for illus- 
trated newspapers and magazines, on the 
part of the general public, it is important to 
the success of every writer to look into 
the matter of writing around pictures. If 
he does not make his own i:lustrations, he 
niay be called upon to know how to write 
around those prepared by some one else. 
lt is really becoming difficult to find any 
subject that does not lend itself to photo- 
graphic illustration. In many cases, pictures 
are positively necessary, and without them 
even a good writer is unable to make his 
point. Well, then, what do we mean by 
the expression “to write around photo-- 
graphs ?” 


Let us suppose that we are at work upon 
a feature illustrated article which is to 
portray the beauty and advantage of IIli- 
nois as a state in which to settle permanent- 
ly. Of course, we can dig up many facts 
and figures to help us prove our point. 
However, the illustrations are what will 
clinch our argument, if we write around 
them in the proper manner. For example, 
we give figures to show the number of well- 
to-do farmers in the state of Illinois. Well 
and good; but a good picture of a pros- 
perous farm, with the proud owner and his 
family in evidence, will tell more than the 
figures. Moreover, suppose that we write 
around this picture by telling how Farmer 
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Smith, when a young man, could not make 
ends meet elsewhere and moved to Illinois 
where he first worked as a hired man. How 
after a few years he became part owner 
of the farm, married and sett.ed down in 
Illinois permanently. By industrious meth- 
ods and hard work he finally bought the 
the farm, increased its acreage and his own 
income so that he was able to send his chil- 
dren to college and give his faithful wife 
every comfort. Today, he is independently 
wealthy and claims that he could not have 
achieved his prosperity in any other state 
but Ilinois. 

After reading this bit of information, 
interest in the picture of the farm and 
Farmer Smith is increased. The picture 
certain’y shows a beautiful farm and backs 
up the argument that Illinois is surely a 
splendid state in which to live. To be sure, 
the picture of the farm could have been 
included in the article and labeled simply, 
“An ILinois Farm;’ but how much more 
weight the picture has by being written 
around in this human-interest fashion. | 
venture to say that this picture, with such 
a description, would do more to encourage 
settiers to go to Illinois than pages of sta- 
tistics, no matter how accurate or attrac- 
tive. 

Thus in writing any illustrated article, 
the writer should make a special effort to 
write around every picture that he uses. 
If he-is writing about a coal mine and how 
it is operated, let him not gather a collection 
of pictures, group them and then label them 
“Views of a Coal Mine.” Rather let him 
select those which show each stage of the 
process of extracting coal from the ground 
and then write around each picture specific- 
ally. Let him add touches of human in- 
terest even in such a comparatively prosaic 
picture as that of a mine-mule. In this 
case, let him tell how these animals work, 
how they are cared for, how they live hun- 
dreds of feet below the ground and whether 
or not this unnatural life rea'ly makes them 
permanently blind. After such writing 
around, the picture of a mine-mule will 
mean something to the reader. 





Then again, in the case of a descriptive 
article on the Yellowstone National Park, 
just a picture of the geyser “O.d Faith- 
ful” wou:d not make the same appeal as 
though it were written around with inter- 
esting facts about geysers in general and 
“Old Faithful” in particular. It is said 
that a good picture will teil the story. Yes 
and no. The best picture in the wor'd of 
“Old Faithful” will not tell one at a glance 
how high it rises, how often and when. 
After the author writes around the picture, 
and gives the necessary facts, the photo- 
graph then assumes its rightful place in the 
make-up of the article. 

Perhaps I am not putting over my point 
as cearly as I might. Let me begin from 
another angle. Sometimes an author wi! 
lean too heavily upon several exceptionally 
fine pictures. He omits any reference to 
the illustrations because he assumes that 
they will speak for themselves. So they 
wil, so far as artistic composition and fin- 
ished technique are concerned; but they 
wil not aid the text as they should, if they 
are not properly woven into the article by 
being written around. A splendid example 
of the expert employment of photographic 
illustration is the well-known National Geo- 
grahic Magazine. With very few excep- 
tions each picture is written around, either 
in the text or in a caption immediately be- 
low it. Personal!y, I prefer to read an ar- 
ticle with five illustrations properly written 
around, than one with a dozen pictures 
which may not even be mentioned in the 
text. Really, a good picture deserves recog- 
nition in the text and thus photography and 
writing are ideally combined to convey the 
author’s message. 

To realize the value of photography, as 
applied to writing, let us think for a mo- 
ment what a task it would be to describe to 
an entire stranger how New York City 
looks from Battery Park. True. one might 
list all the buildings over twentv stories 
high, describe them as well as possible, men- 
tion the wonderful sight it is to see this tre- 
mendous mass of varied architecture illu- 
mined at night and tell of the thousands 
who find shelter in these buildings by day. 
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Then, too, one could describe the conspicu- 
ous round building which houses the New 
York Aquarium and near it the fireboat 
station where lies one of New York’s float- 
ing fire-engines with smoke curling from 
her funnel. On the other side of the park 
are the stately ferryboats coming and going 
at regular intervals. But what does this 
brief mention mean to one who has never 
been to New York? Very little, I am afraid. 
However, let me just add a good picture of 
the lower part of Manhattan Island, then 
my little description jumps into life. Yes, 
there is the aquarium in the picture, the 
fireboat and the Staten Island Ferry build- 
ings. We can see them all, and thus we 
have obtained an accurate, interesting and 
profitable method of description. Does 
photography help the writer? I know that 


it will and does, when intelligently used. 


Therefore, this matter of writing around a 
photograph is worth careful attention. Let 
it be remembered that to illustrate an arti- 
cle properly does not mean to coliect a few 
pictures to run with it and put them in 
wherever they may fill up space to advan- 
tage. In my opinion, to i.lustrate an articie 
means to go out and make or buy only those 
pictures which may be written around and 
which strengthen the text, even as the text 
will increase their value. Let each picture 
be accurately and, if possible, entertainingly 
described in the article so that the reader 
may know that each illustration was selected 
for a definite purpose. In short, learn as 
quickly as possib'e the invaluable trick of 
combining text and illustrations in one har- 
monious whole. Knowing how to write 
around photographs will be a tremendous 
help in this very direction. 








Importance of Accessories 


By EDNA HERRON 
One of Today’s Successful Short Story Writers 


Some time ago I read an entertaining 
story of a man who chanced to be a writer 
and whom the gods picked out as the object 
of their wrath. In a single day it seemed 
that disaster and irritating occurrences fol- 
lowed one another in quick succession. The 
man met each catastrophe calmly, phi!osoph- 
ically, with no sign of emotion. At the end 
of the perfect-ly awful day he sat him down 
to write. Reaching for a pencil, he found 
that it had no point. He tried another, 
laid it down and picked up the third pencil, 
which was in the same condition. There- 
upon, the man who had defied the fates in 
dire calamity, rose in his might and pro- 
ceeded completely and without restraint to 
tear the roof off the house. 

The regular author through long experi- 
ence may rise superior to such irritation, 
but certain it is that the little things count 
with telling force in the output of his day. 
It is time well spent, therefore, if before 
beginning work a few moments’ attention 
is given to the care of the machine and in- 


spection of accessories. A habit thus 
formed will prove of great benefit, as the 
breaking of the thread of thought is thereby 
made unnecessary by a clogged type or a 
broken lead in the midst of a thrilling yarn. 

In point of speed and amount of work 
the writer who composes as he types will 
leave the composer-scrivener far behind. 
All the advantages are with the former, if 
he is able to do the trick. If not, and the 
majority probably fall in the second class, 
he must laboriously write his first draft 
with pencil or pen and employ the type- 
writer for the finished product. 

The pencil then occupies an important 
place upon the writer’s desk. There are 
many varieties, and the best grade is the 
one to buy—by the dozen—as you thereby 
save a small amount on each purchase and 
keep a reserve supply on hand. A medium 
soft lead travels farthest without attention, 
and makes the best impression. The regu- 
lar stenographic pencil comes in smaller size, 
with both ends sharpened, and has a metal 
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cap. The eraser cap is really not a necessity, 
as it is far quicker to draw a line through 
a mistake than to erase it. 

In addition to the regu!ar pencil, within 
easy reach should be a red pencil and a 
blue pencil, or a combination of the two. 
The latter is a very convenient article, an- 
swering both needs for about the price of 
one. A red pencil (new on the market) 
has adjustable lead, which does away with 
sharpening or removing the spiral of paper 
at the end; this pencil comes equipped with 
clamp for fastening, and is inexpensive. The 
use of colored pencils is in making specific 
markings, red being used to indicate one 
thing and blue another in the correction, 
editing or revision of manuscripts. 

And the pencils must always be ready. 
Three or four, with both points sharpened, 
are not too many to have available. Who of 
the composer-scriveners has not felt his 
ideas slipping into vacancy while he was 
obliged to stop in the midst of an inspira- 
tion to sharpen a pencil, perhaps with a 
dull-bladed knife? A pencil sharpener is 


the thing to overcome this difficulty. A 
few whirrs of the little circular knife will 
quickly restore the points if the ready-to- 
use supply gives out inopportunely. These 
handy little contrivances which fasten on 
desk or wall are inexpensive and last sur- 


prisingly well. 

In addition to the sharpener, a_lead- 
pointer is used to advantage and these may 
be home-made. A bit of fine sandpaper 
tacked to a small square of soft wood will 
repoint a lead very quickly. Another very 
satisfactory and durable pointer is made by 
clamping a safety razor blade between thin 
pieces of wood held together with ‘tiny 
screws which pass through the holes in 
the blade. When necessary, the little bolts 
are easily unscrewed, the dull blade removed 
and a new one inserted. These devices 
last six months or more, and are better than 
the pocket contrivances on the market for 
the same purpose. 

Some writers prefer to use pen and ink 
for making the first draft of a story, but 
the dipping into the ink bottle reminds one 
of the old quill pen and sand-blotting days. 


I know a pen-and-ink user, however, who 
argues that the action of dipping the pen 
in ink is automatic and not to be com- 
pared with the irritating interruption of 
sharpening a pencil. Besides, he asserts, he 
must write with a Spencerian point in order 
to get the best results with his story; that 
other means of conveying his thoughts to 
paper are inharmonious and therefore im- 
pede his progress. Further, he states that 
a rubber band which he keeps wound tightly 
around the end of his disreputable pen ho‘d- 
er is the means of keeping it firmly clasped 
between his fingers, and, incidently, that 
this particular scrubby and scarred affair 
which he has used for years is the one most 
conducive to the development of a plot. 

On this same writer’s desk is one thing 
modern and worthy of attention—a large 
square inkwe.l of a patent, non-overturn- 
ing sort. It is a self-closing affair, dust 
proof, air tight and very economical, as the 
patent device not only prevents the up 
setting of it, but does away with evapora- 
tion, thus saving the pen points.as well by 
preventing corrosion of them. 

The fountain pen has its advantages over 
the dipping system and also the pencil route, 
in the matter of preparedness, as a good- 
sized barrel in a fountain pen will keep © 
the ink supply working longer without in- 
terruption. A guaranteed unleakab!e ar- 
ticle is the first consideration. The modern 
self-filler, which can be carried upside down 
without injury, has made the fountain pen 
one of the handiest articles imaginable. 
The ink for the fountain pen should be 
selected with great care; if it is too heavy 
it will clog the pen; if too light it gives 
a dim impression. Usually the blue ink 
which turns black gives the best results. 

But whether fountain pen or pencil is 
the standby, it should be always ready for 
duty. Of course, the writer carries with 
him some form of notebook in which to jot 
down memoranda which he might other- 
wise forget. The notebook habit is cer- 
tainly a good one to cultivate. It is the 
only way to capture the all important 
thought on the wing, as it were, and claim 

(Continued on page 56) 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The nineteenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” “Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,’ “The 
Man That Never Was,’ etc. 


XIX. THE SECRET OF SUSPENSE 


The key of sustained interest is suspense, 
and since the Novel depends largely for its 
success on sustained interest, Suspense is 
bound to occupy an important considera- 
tion in its construction. 

Suspense might be defined as the with- 
holding of the progress of a story to a 
temporary anxious consideration of the out- 
come. Get your reader anxious then, for 
the welfare of your hero or heroine and of 
the exact nature of the outcome of it all. 

In other words, uncertainty and doubt 
as to the possible turn of events must per- 
vade the narrative from beginning to very 
end, 

Modern readers are peculiarly exacting in 
this matter of suspense. They demand it 
on the first page, if not in the first para- 
graph and prefer it in the first sentence. 
They refuse to “wade through” things, they 
will tell you. ' 

lence the old chronological method of 
laying the ponderous foundation for the 
future structure to stand upon is to be dis- 
carded in preference of having the heroine 
leap boldly from the turret of the castle 
on the first page. It may not be logical or 
plausible on first sight, but it must be dra- 
matic, theatrical rather, that’s the require- 
ment. 

Regardless of the merits of always be- 
ginning a novel at a climacteric moment, it 
is “the thing to do” today, so there remains 
no alternative for the novice. And it so 
happens that this may be done not only 
with logic and plausibility, but artistically 
as well. For, strangely, each era creates 


its own art out of its materials at hand. 
Sir Waiter Scott never bothered with 
the suspensive beginning, nor did his read- 
ers. Nor did any of the writers of the first 
rank of his age. It was looked upon as 
a cheap trick of writers of so-called cheap 
fiction, to entice the reader without culture 
or mental endurance to go on with the story, 
it was going to be exciting and well worth 
their expenditure of attention. Nothing 
to harm or hurt their minds or tax their 
intellects; nothing dull or boring! 

We have no quarrel with suspense, but 
we do question the employment of forced 
suspense so frequently seen nowadays in 
the way authors commence their stories and 
novels. How frequently we read a “smash- 
ing” take-off in the first paragraph after 
which the author’s powers of sustaining 
this sort of thing fall exhausted to the page 
and he goes on blithely following the fiery 
spurt with a particularly unspirited oid- 
fashioned story beginning, switching from 
one to the other by a twist of the pen or a 
space of the typewriter, showing rather 
crudely that he had just “thought up” the 
snappy beginning and tacked it on. 

In writing my Novel, “The Man That 


_ Never Was,” I was confronted with this 


problem of the popular beginning or noth- 
ing. There was a certain philosophy of re- 
strained construction that I. wished to pur- 
sue throughout the entire story. This very 
construction was to add appreciably to the 
illusion of almost unseen and undemon- 
strated power growing on every page until, 
purposely undramatic, I should have created 
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an invisib.e and yet ever-present Franken- 
stein. | wanted not only to begin my Novel 
without flourish and ostentation, but I[ 
wanted to carry a whole Bouok—there are 
five Books in the Novel—through without 
raising my literary voice, as it were. The 
first and second and third Books are all 
“quiet” by intent. And that is the way | 
wrote it. 

My reaction, then, is against the violent 
suspense that plunges over head, neck and 
ears into some crisis of the story. I have 
seen the climax of a story sacrificed to make 
a “good beginning” holiday! This means 
that the writer has shot off his heavy ar- 
tillery and throughout the remainder of 
the story peppers the now inimical reader 
with bird shot. It is tiresome business. It 
is certainly inartistic writing and it makes 
bad reading. 

In “Balisand,” Joseph Hergesheimer fum- 
bled around for suspensive explosives in the 
early pages of his book and, judging from 
the result, I should say that he accidentally 
set off his whole magazine before he was 
half way through it. A splendid contre- 
temps was built up with excellent suspense 
egging the reader on. The typical Herges- 
heimer hero stole the betrothed bride of an- 
other man and then challenged him to fight 
a duel. The leading up to all this was 
fraught with splendid suspense. The hero- 
ine was, too, an excellent character to give 
zip and drama to a Novel. I was more in- 
terested in her because of her vitatity than 
any one else in the book. The night before 
the duel which we had all been looking for- 
ward to because of its problematical out- 
come and results, the heroine seemed to 
grow tired of living in Hergesheimer’s book 
and in the midst of a sentimental song 
tumbled over the balustrade and was killed 
dead. No rhyme or reason. Peopte do 
these things, the author would probably tell 
you. True. But we don’t allow our art 
creatures to rise in rebellion and destroy 
our artistic creations! Art must at least 
be consistent with its own laws. 

To continue with Hergesheimer. With 
similar lack of reasoning, the duel is called 
off! Why, that was the whole show to date. 


The big show. In its place, Mr. Herges- 
heimer puts on a little puppet show. We 
want our money back, Mr. Hergesheimer. 
You have scrapped your suspense! 

Which leads us to remark that Mr. Her- 
gesheimer can do some of the best writing 
being done in these United States today— 
and some of the worst. 

As we have indicated, suspense divides 
itself into two kinds: Violent suspense and 
quiet suspense. In the former, the hero 
or heroine is discovered hanging in mid- 
air and is left there by a cruel author, while 
he buttonholes the anxious reader and tells 
him “another.” The quality of anxiety is 
always present in this kind of suspense. 
It is outrageously popular among the hordes 
of non-thinking readers of the day. It is 
the essence and the step-child of the Movies. 
It appeals to the child within all of us; 
also to the competitive and gambling streak 
in us all. It creates the same sort of ex- 
citement that is present in those who wit- 
ness any sort of contest with the result in 
doubt. The question of the moment is, Who 
will win? 

The quiet element of suspense is not 
so much dependent for its effectiveness on 
the outside agencies—most frequently 
Providence, the Element and the Villain— 
as it is upon the inside emotions and reac- 
tions of a character determining his or her 
own actions, thereby upsetting the plans 
and actions of those opposed to him or her. 

But again it is always a case of Who will 
win? The hero or the forces alligned by the 
ingenuity of the author against him. The 
forces may be Himself; he may be his own 
worst enemy, as in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” In my “The Man That Never 
Was” my hero is his own worst enemy, and 
finaily destroys himself. But the result is 
always in doubt. And that is the nucieus 
of every story or Novel: Our Hero battling 
with a formidable force arrayed against 
him—most probably for the Heroine as the 
stakes; or it may be a fortune or fame. 
But from the outset the question must be 
launched poignantly and sustained relent- 
lessly, Who will win? 
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There is a great deal of trickery about 
suspense. I say trickery when I perhaps 
mean ingenuity ; the knack of giving things 
a twist in the unexpected direction just 
when they seem on the point of possib‘e so- 
lution, Perfect suspense should rise out of 
potential possibilities inherent in the subject 
matter rather than having to resort to out- 
side agencies, Providence and the Elements. 
In other words, whatever occurs—and the 
more unexpected the better—it should be 
the most natural thing in the world. 

It is sad but true, that we novelists look 
for our larger rewards—except in the cases 
of phenomenal best sellers—to the seria‘iza- 
tion and the screen values of our product. 
For three Novels I deferred doing this, 
but now in my fourth, I have come to it. 
| have asked myself if one cannot write 
for oneself and Literature and yet write 
for the magazines and the Movies. I think 
one can in almost every case, but not in 
every case. Some books won’t movieize ; 


others won’t serialize. 1’m glad that | wrote 
one that will do neither. ‘his is true of 
“The Untenanted Heart.” My suspense 
motor in that book was_a little boy with 
an untenanted heart. When his heart at 
last became tenanted and the woman of his 
choice moved into it, my suspense was over ; 
the book was finished. I went so far as 
to begin the story—the psychological story 
of the causes—of that boy’s unfilled yearn- 
ing heart, twenty years before he was born. 

In “The Man That Never Was,” my 
suspense motors are simp!e. There are 
five Books making up the Novel. I name 
my Parts, “The First Woman,” “The Sec- 
ond Woman,” etc. Each Part concludes 
with the Man being off with the old love 
and on with the new. Each one is different, 
each one means “progress” in his soaring 
career. Still there is always a chance for 
a terrible slip some day—which comes in 
a most unexpected manner in the end. 





Full Measure 


By ERNEST L. THURSTON 


The upward progress of a young writer is 
determined largely by the measure he gives. 
Scant measure, offered consciously or un- 
conscious'y, eventually forces the seeking 
of another job. That Biblical standard, 
used in another sense, applies: ‘full meas- 
ure, pressed down and running over.” 

To receive a hundred dollars for an ar- 
ticle or story, too early in the game, may 
prove a handicap, a misfortune. 

It may destroy the young writer’s per- 
spective. Thereafter, five and ten-dollar 
articles seem small pickings. They are not 
worth so much thought, content, pocish. 
But in writing, one can not always measure 
give by get. In the early days of develop- 
ing powers, five dollars worth of effort to 
one dollar of return witl the sooner cause 
the scales to balance between energy ex- 
pended and income received. 

The dollar is not the total pay. Future 
dividends are assured by the additional 


training and experience, and by the con- 
sciousness of even small work well done. 


Quatity counts. 


Pour in a Full Measure of Time 


To create and extend a market, the hu- 
man writing factory must turn out a good 
product. That takes time. One’s name be- 
comes a worthwhile trademark only when 
it is invariably the sign of good workman- 
ship. Stint the hours and speed a manu- 
script’s return. 

The writer must not live in the shadow 
of the clock, but in the joyous air of cre- 
ation. The desire to grow and to develop 
counsels this. One’s se‘f respect demands 
it. Time for accuracy, for plot, for finish, 
for extra revision, all raise the level in the 
measure. “Dashing off” good work has 
gone out of fashion, if it ever was in. It 
is not done in polite writing society. Time 
must be taken for fashioning and co‘oring, 
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with the spirit of the true artist and ar- 
tisan. 


Add to Time a Full Measure of 
Substance 

One must make the manuscript tasty in 
ideas, dress, atmosphere, action. The fear 
of running out of raw idea material obsesses 
some budding penmen. So there is a thin- 
ning of the brew with words, in order to 
save idea stock for other dishes. Unfor- 
tunately editors have a seasoned taste. They 
spot the lack, however cleverly concealed. 
They desire substance, nourishment, espe- 
cially from the new writer. 

Never fear that ideas will run out. 
sounds the writer’s knell. 


That 


Mix in a Full Measure of. Words 

This may mean the right quantity, not a 
Sometimes it requires sacrificing 
It does mean the right 
It does mean care 


surplus. 
a thousand or two. 
word in the right place. 
given to the development of a rich vocabu- 
lary that will add tone and freshness to 
the story told. Word study pays. Time 
spent in soaking into one’s very being a 
few new words a week, so that they come 
naturally to the surface when needed, is 
time well spent. 

Words are the windows through which 
others see what the writer has in mind. 
They may see vividly or dimly, distinctly 
or vaguely, in black and white or in rich 
color. To potish up the windows and light 
them properly is an important part of full- 
measuring. 


Overflow the Measure with Life 

That is as true for fact articles as for 
fiction. Some folks make dry statistics sing 
and dance and entertain without making 
them lie. Articles on tombstones and on 
geologic stone may live and breathe. 

Dead facts are the better for a live, alert, 
joyous mind behind them. 

Especially shou'd life brim over in _fic- 
tion. Fiction paints life, not dead corpses. 
It does not pay to pull the strings of mari- 
onettes, however clever one’s powers of 
manipulation. The young writer must take 
time and seize opportunity to know people, 
to touch other lives, to understand human 


reactions. Only then can he paint crea- 


tions that have personality and character. 
And living, breathing characters must walk 
the pages of even the ten-dollar story. 


Do Not Skimp the Plot Measure 

The young writer is prone to pick his 
plot “in the green.” Not always are plots 
of rapid growth. They should not be picked 
before they have attained permanent form, 
or perfection of fruitage. Cultivate them, 
fertilize them with fresh thought. Too 
often the growing plant is snatched out 
by the roots and hastened into the after- 
noon mail. When it comes back—it has 
that habit—the writer sees how immature it 
is. If it sti:l shows life, he replants it. And 
the second trial is better than the first. 

Piots gain by seasoning and pruning. 


See That the Container Measures Up 

Attractive labels, charming dress, tell a 
story of care and thought. Pages carefully 
typed, free from errors, well balanced and 
paragraphed, are indications of ‘thought 
given to the real contents. This may mean 
getting out fewer manuscripts in the month. 
However, not the outs but the get-ins count. 

Five full measures are more likely to 
land acceptances than fifty. scant ones. 
Editors’ mails are full of average-good stuff. 
It is the manuscript that is “made a little 
better than seems necessary” that catches 
the editorial eye. 

But Full Measures Must be Rightly 

Marketed 

The general manufacturer studies his 
market—or else sel’s out for the benefit 
of his creditors. The writer, too, must 
study the general editorial! field before send- 
ing a manuscript, and must examine 
in detail into the market he specia‘ly de- 
sires to develop. To send a three-thou- 
sand-word article to a periodical that sets a 
limit of fifteen hundred is- to waste one’s 
energy and that of an editorial reader. To 
mail a love-story to a juvenile weekly, where 
such happen to be taboo, is to waste time 
and postage. To know and to develop mar- 
kets is a writer’s essential business. To 
neglect so to do is to make the mai:man’s 
coming a matter of distress. 

Full measure causes frequent deposits in 
the bank of money, of happiness, and of 
self-respect. 





Protection of Literary Property 


By REGINALD SPELL 
Counsel for the Writers’ Guild, New York City. 


PART I 


Every person is entitled to the fruits of 
his own labor. This applies to creations 
arising out of the expenditure of mental 
as well as of physical effort. When one 
effects an intellectual creation he is entitled 
to protection in its publication, and for this 
reason we have the Copyright Law. 

But there are rights which an author has 
in his production even before it is pub- 
lished. He has the right, naturally, of first 
publication ; or, if he does not see fit to have 
it published, he has the right to prevent 
others from publishing and selling it. He 
is entitled to all the profits from the use 
of his material in whatever form they may 
be obtained, and the law prohibits any kind 
of unauthorized interference with it so long 
as publication does not take place. This 
right of exclusive and perpetual control is 
derived from the common law. 


Material Protected 


Before an author can lay claim to this 
right, however, it is essential that the lit- 
erary production be original. By this is 
meant, not that he must be the first per- 
son to produce a manuscript on the sub- 
ject, but that it represent independent men- 
tal labor on his part. And, of course, the 
production, to be protected, must not be 
egal, immoral, or against public policy. 

It may be a poem, play, sermon, lecture, 
story, essay; in short, anything which is 
an original product of mental labor. And 
if it be a dramatic composition, it need be 
original only in its arrangement or con- 
struction in order to be classified as literary 
property and subject to protection. 


Who is Protected 


But this right of exclusive control is not 
necessarily confined to an author. A per- 
son may employ another to prepare a manu- 
script, in which event it belongs to the em- 


ployer and he has the exclusive control 
of its future use. 

This literary property, like other personal 
property, may be assigned either absolutely 
or qualifiedly in any degree; and the per- 
son to whom it is transferred has all the 
rights to do with it as the author had, ex- 
cept those which the author retains to him- 
self. It must not be understood, however, 
that the mere transfer of a manuscript with- 
out such notation of the rights retained by 
the author empowers the transferee to the 
free use of its contents; such transfer will 
not carry with it a right to print and publish 
the work without the express consent of 
the author, inasmuch as the property in the 
manuscript per se and the right to multi- 
ply the copies are two separate and distinct 
interests. The notation merely serves as 
an index of the intention of the author with 
regard to the rights which he disposes of. 

The author of a dramatic composition 
may grant the performing rights for a def- 
inite territory or time, but it should be re- 
membered that a license to produce upon 
the stage does not include a right to publish 
the production in print. And the fact that 
an author has licensed a third person to 
produce a play for a limited time does not 
disable him from maintaining an injunc- 
tion against such person after the license 
expires. He is still the owner of the dra- 
matization and interested, more than any- 
one else, in its preservation from piracy. 

This right of control resides in the au- 
thor only so long as he continues to remain 
the proprietor of his production. If he 
has parted with its ownership, he may no 
longer impose terms or conditions regard- 
ing its future use, except so far as he has 
reserved rights or imposed conditions in 
the contract of transfer. 

In case the author does not see fit to as- 


sign his literary property or suffer it to 
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be published, that is his business, and he 
may dispose of it by his will or in any other 
manner he chooses. If he dies without 
a will, the property vests in his personal 
representatives, and they may dispose of it 
in the same manner as the author himself 
might have. 


Remedies in Case of Infringement 


In case there has been an infringement of 
the author’s right in any form he is entitled 
to and can secure redress. If a manuscript 
has been taken from him he can, in case it 
can be identified, get it back; and if it can- 
not be identified, he can recover its value. 
Not its intrinsic value—that might be small 
—hbut its special value to the owner. 

If the material has been used he can re- 
cover exemplary damages for such infringe- 
ment of his right of exclusive use; if it has 
been published he can restrain its further 
publication and make the guilty person ac- 
count to him for the profits derived from 
such publication and sale. 


Effect of Publication 


All the foregoing rights, however, are 
terminated the moment the material is pub- 
lished with the author’s consent or permis- 
sion. And it is immaterial where the pub- 
lication takes place. As long as the author 
retains his material the public has no greater 
right to it than he has, however useful it 
may be; but if he.once publishes it, his 
property right is gone and everyone may 
use it. They may publish and sell it or 
use it in any other manner without hin- 
drance by the original proprietor, regard- 
less of intent, except so far as protection 
and control is secured for it under the 
Copyright Law. 

What constitutes publication will, of 
course, depend upon the material in ques- 
tion. Publication has been defined as the 
act of making public or known, as by offer- 
ing for sale or distribution, the product in 
question. But the publication of a book is 
naturally different from the publication of 
a picture. The better way to tell if there 
has been a publication is to determine if 
there has been such a dissemination of the 
thing under consideration among the public 
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as to justify the belief that it took place 
with the intention of rendering the work 
common property. If so, then publication 
has been made. 

But there must be an unqualified publica- 
tion before these common law rights are 
lost to the author or owner of the material. 
If restricted private circulation is made, then 
such qualified publication will not abridge 
the rights of the owner. 

The author has, by virtue of the common 
law, the rights to his property as above out- 
lined. He has the exclusive right to the 
first publication of it; he has the right to 
its circulation and the use it shall be put to; 
but he has no inherent right to multiply 
copies or to control the subsequent use of 
such rights by others, this latter right having 
been created by the Copyright Statutes. 

If publication is made of a work and 
no copyright obtained it is a complete dedi- 
cation thereof for all purposes to the public; 
if a copyright has been obtained, it is still 
dedicated to the public, but subject to the 
protection afforded by the Laws of Copy- 
right, the author accepting the statutory 
rights thereby given in place of his com- 
mon law rights. 

(To be continued) 





TRICKS OF THE TRADE 
By MyrtcLe BLASSING. 


I once began an ode to Spring, 

And found a rhyme in “Birds that sing,” 

I wrote about the sun and showers, 

And wound the next line up _ with 
“Flowers”— 

Then started on “The breeze that blows,” 

But wait—spring’s early for the rose, 

I’d better try, let’s see—there’s nose, 

And snows, and froze and woolen hose— 

But there I stuck and couldn’t find 

A word that would make sense or rhyme; 

So I just changed the “Flowers” to 
“Hours” 

And told about the sky that lowers— 

I switched “The breeze” to “Winds that 
blow” 

And rhymed it with “Fallen snow,” 

And had a dandy winter scrip, 

That brought me a rejection slip. 









Writing for the Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


VI. 


(Continued from August Issue) 





This is the sixth of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a remu- 


nerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. 


His exposition is clear, 


impressive, and true. He believes that good American dollars should be received in 
exchange for a writer's brains, and tells how to get them. 





How to Write Stories That Will Sell 


While it is practically impossible to give 
any formula for the writing of successful 
trade journal stories that would apply to 
every subject, a primary point to bear in 
mind is the fact that whatever may be the 
subject you choose to write about, your 
story must tell precisely how the thing was 
done, and tell it in the fewest number of 
words. And particularly is this true of the 
Merchandising Group of magazines. 

Your average trade magazine is really 
nothing more or less than an open forum 
for the exchange of ideas, in the pages of 
which the editor is passing on to his readers 
the best plans and methods that others in 
the same line of business have successfully 
used. Therefore, to find favor in the edito- 
rial eye, your story must be of strictly in- 
formational nature, and so written that 
those who read it may make use of this 
same idea or method in their own business. 
Bear this ever in mind, not only while you 
are choosing a subject to write about, but 
while you are writing your story, and you 
are taking a long forward step to success 
in this field of endeavor. 

The best method to pursue in the writing 
of a trade-journal article is to visualize your 
reader and his business, and to write the 
sort of a story that you would find profit in 
yourself if you were to exchange places 
with the reader. What he wants to know 
is not merely that such and such a mer- 
chant did such and such a thing, but pre- 


cisely how it was done; and because he 
is ever a busy man, he wants that informa- 
tion given to him in as few words as pos- 
sible. Hence, the more you pad your story 
for the sake of space, the more do you les- 
sen its chances of acceptance, for no matter 
how good your idea may be, if it is buried 
beneath an avalanche of words, it has little 
chance of ever finding a market. A story 
of 400 or 500 words does not, of course, 
net a very large return, yet if you can tell 
your story in that limited a space, it is far 
better to do so and make sure of a market, 
than to pad it up to 1,500 words and thus 
practically ruin your chances of ever selling 
it. Experienced writers can do this suc- 
cessfully, but until you have acquired that 
experience, I would certainly advise you 
never to attempt it. 

When I first undertook the preparation 
of this series I decided that such a work 
as this, in order to prove of real value to 
the writer, should be written throughout 
in the form of an informational text-book, 
rather than merely a series of chapters com- 
prising what might be termed an extended 
treatise or essay on the subject of trade 
journal writing. And I am endeavoring 
to adhere strictly to this policy throughout, 
and to discuss my topic in as thoroughly 
practical a manner as possible by incor- 
porating in these pages information that I 
know from experience every writer will 
find genuinely valuable in his work. In 
other words, I am trying to prepare just 
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such a series as I am certain would have 
proven of inestimable value to me had I 
possessed one like it some years ago when 
I first took up free lance writing as a pro- 
fession in life. 

For that reason I think that by far the 
best method to pursue in discussing this 
subject of “How to Write Stories That 
Will Sell,” is to classify the subjects as 
was done in Part II, and then to analyze 
these in whatever detail that may be nec- 
essary, giving a definite, workable outline 
as to just what different types of stories 
should contain to enhance their chances of 
acceptance. For this, I am certain, will 
prove of far greater value to the writer 
than any mere treatise or essay on this sub- 
ject could possibly be. 

First of all, then, we will take up the 
Merchandising Group of magazines. 


Advertising Stories 


While articles on this topic must stand 
up against strong competition because so 
many of them are received by the average 
editor, a well-written, practical story pre- 
pared from an accurate knowledge of the 
subject will always have a good chance of 
meeting favor. 

A treatise or an essay on the subject of 
Advertising is never desirable, unless it be 
written by a man who is recognized in the 
trade as an Advertising Expert, or be based 
on a personal interview with such a per- 
son. Even then I would not advise the 
average writer to handle the topic in this 
way, because there are only a comparatively 
few editors who would care to buy such a 
story. 

The best Advertising story is that one 
which concerns some unusual idea in ad- 
vertising, or describes a successful adver- 
tising campaign. Wherever possible the 
actual results achieved should be given, a 
brief description if the story concerns only 
an idea, and a more lengthy description if 
it concerns a complete campaign; also give 
the costs if you can obtain them. Invar- 
iably such stories should be illustrated by 
specimens of the advertising. 

Direct Mail Advertising or Window Dis- 
play Advertising comprise the best topics, 
and those that would be more likely to sell. 


The former should include copies of any 
letters used or other advertising literature, 
should be descriptive and informative, giv- 
ing the costs as well as the results; tell 


to what class the advertising went, and’ 


where and how the names for the mailing 
list were secured. The Window Display 
story should always be brief, nothing more 
than a short description of the window or 
windows, and always should include photo- 
graphs of the display. It’s the photographs 
that the editor buys, not the story, unless 
the latter may concern some particularly un- 
usual and effective idea in Window Display 
Advertising. 


Plans and Ideas 


Editors are ever on the lookout for brief 
stories of this nature, and the writer who 
wil keep his eyes open will find this type 
of material very profitable. 

As stories of this kind may cover any 
phase of merchandising, it is hardly possible 
to give any outline as to what they should 
contain. Everything would depend on the 
subject. However, that you may form a 
better conception of the sort of story that 
would be classed under this head, here are 
briefly described a few articles of this na- 
ture that I have written and sold. 


A merchant received a check for $30 from 
a customer, the amount presumably to be 
applied on his account. But as the cus- 
tomer neglected to affix his signature to the 
check, and sent it in a plain envelope with- 
out any other enclosure, the store had no 
means of identifying him. Therefore, this 
was made the basis for a collection letter 
that was sent to about 100 delinquent <ac- 
counts, calling attention to this check, giving 
its number, the date, and the bank on which 
it was drawn. The recipient of the letter 
was asked if he had sent this check, and 
if so to let the store know about it that 
the check might be returned for signature 
and the amount duly credited to his account. 
The effect of the letter was psychological. 
Dozens of these delinquent customers paid 
their accounts in full or in part, and a 
story describing the idea sold readily as a 
syndicate to nineteen different magazines in 
different fields. It was also very widely 


(Continued on page 50) 
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John Farrar Talks to Writers 


By HENRY HARRISON 


Every now and then this interviewer is 
asked: “How in heaven’s name did John 
Farrar ever get the editorship of The Book- 
man?” The answer is brutally simple: Mr. 
Farrar did not get the job by “pull.” At 
any rate, I’m so informed by youthful John 
himself. And Mr. Farrar ought to know. 

John Farrar became editor of The Book- 
man about four years ago. At that time 
the circulation of that magazine was not at 
all what the publisher wanted it to be. 
Now The Bookman’s circulation is three 
times greater than it was, all credit due 
Mr. Farrar. 

Bearing in mind that Mr. Farrar is 2 
successful chief, read the youthful John’s 
opinions of things. They are significant. 

To begin with, Mr. Farrar firmly believes 
that the novice has a better chance today 
than the aspirant of yesterday. “In the 
first place,” he said, “there are more mar- 
kets today than ever before. Competition 
never matters. There is always plenty of 
room for good fiction, or for that matter, 
anything that is exceptional. As for the poet 
and essayist, however, they never have had 
an easy road to travel. Nevertheless, if you 
ire really unusual, you will be acknowledged 
SO. 

Mr. Farrar’s contention prompted a 
query. “How can a magazine have the 
audacity and the courage to select several 
poems for its pages each month when it 
receives three or four thousand? Surely, it 
is inconceivable that only four or five poems 
are good enough for printing out of so 
many !” 

Mr. Farrar wasn’t taken aback. He ad- 
mitted that a great many poems were sub- 
mitted to him every month. He breathed 
with difficulty as he revealed the fact. But 
Mr. Farrar was not to be defeated. “Frank- 
lv,” he confessed, “it makes no difference 
to The Bookman whether or not it publishes 
any poetry. I simply print those poems that 
| like. When a poet submits verses that I 
think reveal ability, I ask him to send me 


others, in the hope that he may place a 
poem with me.” 

I began afresh. “I recently heard about a 
college professor who wrote that it was 
practically impossible for an unsolicited au- 
thor to break into the Big Four. I forget 
whether or not he included The Bookman 
among them. However, is it really so?” 

For a second time, Mr. Farrar was not to 
be embarrassed. “It isn’t so,” he replied. 
“To be sure, The Bookman does solicit 
manuscripts, and it has a good reason for 
doing so. However, that doesn’t prevent 
us from accepting unsolicited manuscripts 
that we feel are publishable.” Merely as a 
matter of information, your interviewer 
might add that The Atlantic Monthly also 
denies the college professor’s assertion. As 
Mr. Farrar informs me, college professors 
wil say anything. 

I turned to the essay. “What chance has 
the serious essayist today?” I asked. “The 
kind of essay that Montaigne, Bacon, Scho- 
penhauer, and the like, wrote?” 

Youthful John’s reply was instantaneous. 
“There is little place for them. It is actually 
the public which is responsible for the ab- 
sence of these essays from the magazines. 
They would bring no desirable reactions on 
the part of the readers were they printed. 
That is why they are excluded from the con- 
tents of a publication.” 

“How about the whimsical essayist?” I 
inquired. “The kind that writes like Ste- 
phen Leacock, Robert C. Benchley, Alexan- 
der Woollcott, George S. Chappell, and the 
like? Is~’t it so that an unknown of that 
calibre .as very little chance to enter the 
realms of the Big Six or Seven?” 

Mr. Farrar disagreed. “There is always 
a chance for the unknown. Vanity Fair 
printed something by Donald Ogden Stewart 
when he was absolutely unheard of. The 
point is this: If your essay is good enough 
for the magazine you sent it to, that maga- 
zine will take it.” 

“What about the reputation?’ I queried, 
knowing exactly the obvious answer. 
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“The young and unknown writer must go 
out and make a reputation for himself,” 
retorted Mr. Farrar. “How did the others 
get their reputations? They had to start 
at the bottom likewise.” 

I broached a tender subject. “You are 
doubtless aware of the physical idiosyn- 
crasies of most poets,” I began. “How is a 
poet to earn his living when so few maga- 
zines and newspapers pay for poetry, no 
matter how prolific the poet may be?” 

Mr. Farrar answered the query as it 
should have been answered. “I don’t know. 
It is really unfortunate that the poetry jour- 
nals are not in a position to pay for avail- 
able verse. It’s a reflection on the reading 
public, that’s all.” 

Since beautiful lucre has a!ways inter- 
ested me (I write on behalf of authors in 
general), I inquired: “What phase of writ- 
ing pays better than any other?” 

Here I had John Farrar stumped. “Well,” 
he drawled, “it’s impossib‘e to say. Anatole 
France died a millionaire, you know 
I guess if you were to write a serial story, 
have it subsequently printed in book form, 
and then se!l it to the movies rs 

Having been a New Yorker since birth, I 
deplore the fact that I cannot remove myself 
from this New Yorky rut. With that in my 
mind, I asked Mr. Farrar: “What do you 
think about those who want to come to New 
York, thinking that they have a_ better 
chance to succeed here? It seems so silly 
to me, especially when I am eager to get out 
of town.” 

Mr. Farrar sympathized with me. “The 
idea of coming to New York for success 
is entirety erroneous,” he declared, emphat- 
ically. “A writer with talent should start 
a reputation for himself, and then come to 
New York once, twice, or three times a 
year. I believe that every author should see 
his publisher or his magazine editor at least 
once a year, merely for a business contact.” 

As the reader doubtless knows, the plaint 
of many an unsuccessful author is to this 
effect: “They never read my mss.” The 
sentence may well read as an epitaph for 
more than one writer. However, Mr. Far- 
rar maintains that the ignoring of manu- 
scripts is “perfectly absurd.” According 
to The Bookman’s editor, “perfectly good 
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manuscripts may be rejected because of one 
thing or another.” “What one thing or 
another, for example?” I asked. “Well,” 
replied Mr. Farrar, “it may be a matter of 
policy. Or there may be something exactly 
like the manuscript already on file waiting 
to be published. But manuscripts are al- 
ways read. I, personally, look over almost 
everything that comes into The Bookman’s 
office. However, an editor would be a fool 
to read every paper that comes his way. 
He’s got a staff.” 

For the last several months The Bookman 
has been running a series of articles con- 
cerning those authors who are lucky enough 
to get into the six-figure column. According 
to Mr. Farrar, there are only about twenty 
or twenty-five authors in that category. 
“But that is more than there used to be,” 
added Mr. Farrar. “In spite of that, 
though,” he continued, “the best seller of 
today doesn’t sell as many copies as the 
best sellers of other years. Three hundred 
thousand was the number of copies a best 
seller used to sell. Today the best seller 
sells from fifty to two hundred thousand. 
Some of these best sellers are works of art; 
some are not. I'll say this, though, we ap- 
preciate our own authors.” 

Inasmuch as the subject of best sellers 
was at hand, I included another kind that 
runs into Big Time. “What do you think 
about the vogue of these magazines like 
True Story, True Confessions, I Confess, 
and the like?” I asked. “Do you think that 
they will exist much longer? Or do you 
think that there is a market for such kind 
of literature now more than ever?” 

Mr. Farrar does believe that there is a 
big market for such literature. “One maga- 
zine of this type ought to be a lasting affair,” 
he believed. “I guess the movies have some- 
thing to do with that. It’s all a matter of 
the public’s desire. If the public wants 
trashy movies, it gets it. If it wants ap- 
palling magazines, it’ll have them.” 


I returned to art. “What chance has the 


artistic story, or the one with the unhappy 
ending,” I interrogated the ever-patient Mr. 
Farrar. 

“T believe that the unhappy ending can be 
just as bad as the happy ending,” claimed 
the editor. 


“As you have said, an unhappy 
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ending, being a natural one, may after all 
be a happy ending. But, of course, it is 
no easy matter trying to have an unhappy 
ending story accepted. Very few of the 
magazines will take it.” 

Strange to say (although it really 
shouldn’t be), Mr. Farrar doesn’t believe 
that commercialism is ruining literature. 
“A writer who wants to make money,” 
added Mr. Farrar, “may be both artistic and 
inartistic. The writer should write to please 
himself foremost. Any writer who writes 
to please anybody but himself will never 
get anywhere. Bear that in mind. An au- 
thor who gives the peop'e a false person- 
ality is doomed to be a failure.” 

My next query was: “What hope have 
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you for the author in the future: 

“It seems to me that nothing will change,” 
observed Mr. Farrar. “Uitimately some- 
thing significant may happen. Right now 
the great problem is to get a larger public 
for books. The percentage of people in 
America that buy and read books is shock- 
ingly small.” 

Again I spoke of competition: “Have you 
anything further to say about the terrific 
competition which is the p!ague of the au- 
thor ?” 

Yes, Mr. Farrar had something to say, 
and it was this: “It’s not half as bad as it 
is in business. The writer simply hasn’t 
so much guts as the business man. Of 
course, some of them have, but generally 
speaking, they haven’t.” 

[ queried again. “Do you believe that 
a pretty hopeless author should be discour- 
aged by an editor who sees that the writer’s 
stuff is consistently poor?” 

Apparently, Mr. Farrar believes in safety 
first. He replied, “It isn’t safe. He may 
always do something startling. Personally, 
| have given up writing personal rejection 
replies. They are almost always misunder- 
stood. They do no good.” 

Unfortunately, it seems that the unknown 
is not so good at writing articles, says Mr. 
Farrar. “The ordinary person hasn’t had 
the training to turn out a finished article. 
The quality of most of the articles coming 
into The Bookman is appalling. It’s up to 
the editor to get out a readable, worth-while 


magazine. He must edit it for the country, 
not for New York City a'one. And it’s up 
to the writer to furnish him with readable 
manuscripts. 

I might say in conclusion that the entire 
matter is up to the writer himself. The 
quicker he gets this bunk about encourage- 
ment out of his head, the better for him. 
Let him go and make a reputation. The 
newspaper is the proper training school for 
him, if he wants to be a successful author. 
Let him do something different. Let him 
waste no time on emotional wanderings. 
Since psychoanalysis has stepped in, a great 
many youthful writers have al'owed them- 
selves to waste most of their time on in- 
consequential matters. You know the prob- 
lem that sex is causing today. Let him 
forget sex. He must buckle down to work. 
Why shou'd he be afraid of working in the 
day and writing at night? Work plus talent 
—that’s the secret of success.” 

Having said which, Mr. Farrar rose. Re- 
alizing that I was to ask him no additional 
questions, I, too, rose from the swivel chair 
(Mr. Farrar had been sitting in a plain one, 
after having placed me in the chair of 
honor), I bade him au revoir, thanking him 
for he!ping me with my coat. 

“Take care of yourself,” were his final 
words. Mr. Farrar may have been advising 
any author in general. But I fear he must 
have been aware that I was going to ride 
home in a rush-hour train! 

We will not have an interview by Mr. 
Harrison for our October issue. Instead, 
Mr. Thornton Lewis shares with our readers 
the interesting facts gleaned from an inter- 
view with Ray Long, editor-in-chief of the 
Hearst magazines. Mr. Harrison will re- 
sume his series with the November issue ; 
Mr. Irvin S. Cobb is the subject. 





USE A NOTEBOOK 


Acquire the notebook habit. Jot down 
every amusing incident or thought, every 
original idea or unusual situation. We read 
them in every evening paper, we see them 
in the street car, a friend often relates some 
interesting experience. All of these incidents 
will be valuable material in your work, 
quickly forgotten without notes. 


a Saray 
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Save Your Rejection Slips 
By PAUL S. POWERS 


Until a year or so ago it was my habit to 
slip off unobserved with my latest rejec- 
tion slip and burn it as an offering to those 
dreadful gods in editorial chairs. This re- 
ligious procedure was often accompanied 
with more or less magic words calculated 
to make the ears of these gods burn with 
mortification and chagrin. But these bits 
of pointed sarcasm kept coming, and had 
I saved them all and sewed them together, 
the string would probably reach from the 
editorial office of the Saturday Evening Post 
to that of The Blue Book in Chicago—a 
distance of—well, how far is it? 

The last year I have saved them, from 
the imposing slips of Harper’s down to 
those used by the Grassville Bugle. I have 
learned a great deal. Styles in rejection 
slips are changing. I know of one pub- 
lication that has changed it’s rejection slips 
five times in three years. From a good 
many of the magazines whose rejection slips 
I have named, I have also received checks 
—largely through study of the lowly and 
despised rejection slip itself, and the maga- 
zine! 

Of course, everyone knows why a busy 
editor can’t write a letter to the writers 
of the hundreds of manuscripts that come 
to him, but several that I know of do this 
very thing. They make it a practice to 
write a letter to enclose with all rejected 
manuscripts. Perhaps it would be enough 
to say that these magazines are of the “per- 
sonal” group, of which True Confessions 
and True Stories are examples. I believe 
that at this time more amateurs are contrib- 
uting to these magazines than to any others. 
The rates paid by these magazines, also, 
are very good. 

When Action Stories first appeared, the 
rejection slips used by them were as novel 
as their fiction. When a story is unsuit- 
able, it is returned with a slip marked ex- 
actly why the story failed to meet require- 
ments. It is “too long,” “too much love 
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stuff,” or “not enough action.” The rea- 
son for its failure is plainly indicated. It 
helps ! 

Such magazines as Ace High and Short 
Stories want stories for men, their rejec- 
tion slip states. If possible, the action 
should take place “out of doors.” Such 
publications as these do not wish stories 
with anything more than a minor love in- 
terest. How different! There are many 
in this class, among them are several of 
the Street & Smith magazines, especially 
Western Stories. 

While speaking for Street & Smith, it is 
a good thing to know that a manuscript is 
considered for all their magazines, and not 
only the one to which the story is addressed. 
This company publishes a good many mag- 
azines, and postage can be saved by study- 
ing their rejection slip. 

When a magazine changes its editorial 
policy, the change is usually broadcasted on 
its rejection slips. Brief Stories is buying 
longer fiction now, running up to 5,000 
words, and you will find the editor pleasant 
to deal with. Live Stories has changed 
their policy to a certain extent also. At 
this writing they wish stories in the first per- 
son only. The company also publishes 
Snappy Stories. The latter magazine states 
that they still use one-act plays, sketches, 
epigrams and verse. This time next month, 
the editorial requirements may have changed 
again. Keep abreast of the times by study- 
ing the magazines, and if your story is re- 
jected—study the slip. It may tell you just 
why you failed to received your check. 

The magazines need more material now 
than ever before, and new magazines are 
springing up almost overnight. Are you 
keeping up with the MacFadden group: 
For True Romances they desire the same 
sort of material used in True Stories, first 
person, of course, and with a sex interest. It 
goes without saying that the readers of most 
of these magazines-are mainly women. Love 
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Stories, published by Street & Smith, want 
fiction also appealing to the gentler sex, 
but in a different way. The old-fashioned 
love story brought “up-to-date” will find a 
ready sale here. If you can modernize Mrs. 
Southworth or Bertha M. Clay, you should 
easily dispose of your brain children at this 


market. 

l’eird Stories, published at Indianapolis, 
is interested in subjects taboo in most edi- 
torial offices, but it wishes only the best. If 
you can “shake a weird pen,” your stories 
will be welcome here. A study of the re- 
jection slip shows that it wants tales of the 
bizarre and unusual; tales of thrills and 
mystery; tales of science, invention and 
surgery, and a few tales of terror, but 
nothing sickening or disgusting. In a letter 
from Farnsworth Wright, the editor, I was 
told that detective stories are not wanted at 
the present time. 

The Ten Story Book, edited by Harry 
S. Keeler, puts out a very friendly little slip 
with rejected offerings. When a story fails 
to meet requirements by a shade, a special 
enclosure slip is added. This is encourag- 
ing, and I notice that other editors are also 
using this method. 

The main magazine markets for the hu- 
morists are Life and Judge. This is my 
main line, also, and a very fascinating one. 
Aside from these, however, many other 
“regular” magazines also buy jokes and 
skits. Everybody's, True Story, Metropoli- 
tan and even The Saturday Evening Post 
are among publications using material of 
this kind. Science and Invention wish jokes 
of a ‘scientific flavor,” and nearly all types 
of humor:can be marketed in the magazines. 
Life stands supreme in prices paid—no less 
than 85 for a joke or epigram now, though 
when I started out I was tickled to get $3 
each irom this magazine. Their standard is 
as high as any, and they pay on acceptance. 
Life usually encloses the check with the 
jokes they are unable to use. Splendid! 


Judge is an excellent market, and al- 
though they pay on publication, their prices 
are only a shade under Life. Try them—a 
rejection slip is the worst thing that can 
happen to you, and if you get one, study it 
and try again. You'll get there! 


After a time, the beginning writer ceases 
to become rankled and peevish when a re- 
jection slip comes his way. When this 
happens, he is no longer a beginner—he has 
arrived, just as surely as though his name 
was already on magazine covers. Welcome 
these friendly little slips, and some day 
there will be a check in their place. Noth- 
ing angers me more than to have my story 
returned without a rejection slip or com- 
ment of any kind. How do I know my 
story, or jokes were read? When I do 
get a reception of this kind, I usually cross 
that magazine or newspaper off my list. 

Newspapers also, use rejection slips (and 
in large numbers!). However, they are 
glad to receive outside contributions. It 
takes a great deal of material to run a city 
newspaper, and a large part of my income 
(I didn’t say, a part of my large income) 
is in the form of checks from newspapers 
for features. As a sample, The Kansas City 
Star states that “it always welcomes ideas 
and suggestions as well as contributions of 
original material.” Most newspapers pay 
on publication, although some send a check 
on acceptance. It is usually prompt, in any 
case. I want to say a good word for The 
Chicago Daily News as a market for writers. 
They will treat you as a white person, 
whether you are or not. Of course, there 
are hundreds of newspapers, and most of 
them are excellent markets. Try the larger 
ones, however, as ‘they are more apt to need 
outside material. 

In closing, the best advice I can give to 
those who need it is, file away your rejec- 
tion slips! A great deal can be learned 
from them, and every beginning writer 
knows that they are easy to get—that’s the 
least of the tyro’s troubles. If you keep it 
up for a few years, you will make a for- 
tune in the waste-paper business at any 
rate. 

Allons! 





REPARATION 


In the August issue of THe Writer’s 
DicEsT was a poem entitled, “The Manu- 
scripts’ Convention.” This was written by 
Grace B. Putnam, of New Rockford, N. D. 
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Why do we so consistently neglect to in- 
crease our supply of words to meet our com- 
mon everyday requirements? Whether it is 
neglect, iack of ambition or due to our not 
realizing it is possible to exceed a mediocre 
usage of words without years of intense 
study, it is a deplorale self-denial; aptly 
compared to miserly self-abnegation of 
some common necessity to health, comfort 
or happiness. 

We struggle along with our incredibly 
limited vocabulary, heedless of it’s detri- 
mental effect on the refinement of literature, 
verbal intercourse, and, most important of 
all, upon the clarity, beauty, and complete- 
ness of our thoughts. 

We do not realize that coherent thought 
is as dependable upon knowledge of the 
finitely correct use of words as is literature 
or oratory. What is more conducive to the 
clever and fascinating reproduction of our 
thoughts in words, than the attainment of 
that degree of nicety in words choice which 
results in a thought parade before the 
mental vision, c‘othed in the particular 
terms that best portray them? 

If we cultivate a habit of thinking in just 
the words that correctly express our 
thoughts, it becomes natural for them to 
roll from our tongue and flow from the pen 
in a surprisingly simple manner. 

The great majority of us are in the grip 
of that habit of accepting the first synony- 
mous word that suggests itself, regardless 
of how poorly it expresses our meaning, if 
at all. We think in this same sloventy 
manner because we feel our thoughts will 
not be ridiculed. To be sure, they will not, 
however, in time such a habit predominates 
to the extent we are speaking and writing 
in the same careless way. An habitual ac- 
quiescence to dim and vague conceptions in- 
evitably darkens and debilitates the inte'lect. 

Let us be frank, at least with ourselves. 
Do we not group under some such word as 
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Our Vocabularies 


By Owen E. SonNE 







“magnificent,” all things that impress us by 
an unusual attraction, not giving a second 
thought as to whether they may not be 
gaudy, pompous, glittering, ostentatious, 
beautiful, symmetrical or deliberate, and, 
unconsciously, in our reckless and impulsive 
selection of words we ignore entirely the 
finer distinction of meaning _ illustrated 
thereby. 

Far too many of us have accepted as con- 
clusive, the statement that the words of the 
english language, have, as a rule, a variety 
of shaded definitions, hence may be cor- 
rectly used to express any one of the various 
given meanings. True, there are words 
that may be correctly used to express en- 
tirely different ideas, but there are far more 
thus commonly used with glaring indefinite. 
ness. 

Nor must we appear puristic to cultivate 
and practise the easily acquired habit of par- 
ticularity in our choice of words. The 
strangeness accompanying the use of a new 
word for the first time soon fails to annoy 
us, and then we continue in the most na- 
tural manner, and as unconsciously as in 
our former neglect, snap from our store- 
house of words just the particu‘ar one 
which makes our thought the clearest, con- 
sequently our speech the most comprehen- 
sive and our treatise the most effective. 

Such practice accomplished, we find we 
are enriched by an exuberance of orderly 
thoughts that were heretofore an irrelevant 
mass. Now each word presents it’s own 
singular point of view; discloses some pat- 
ticular aspect of things; catalogs some little 
important feature otherwise not conveyed, 
and so contributes it’s small emancipation 
to our tied-up minds and tongues. 





Tact is the art of knowing just when to 
laugh at a rich man’s joke. 
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The Manuscript Critic in His Relation 
to the Beginning Writer 


(No. 1) 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


It has been in my mind for some time 
that a clear and direct statement of the 
work of a critic or reviser of manuscripts 
intended for publication might be of some 
help to readers of the Writer’s Dicest, and 
especially to those who avail themselves 
of the service of the criticism department 
of the magazine. 

Perhaps there is no ambition more uni- 
versal than that to find one’s mind children 
suitable to be given to the public at large 
through the medium of the press, and there 
are few things that give one greater satis- 
faction than to find his signature attached 
to worth while material in the current pub- 
lications. 

It is my experience that all classes of 
people are more or less imbued with a de- 
sire to write. This means that every pos- 
sible sort of material and of all qualities, 
from very good to very bad, passes over 
my desk. 

While the majority of those who submit 
manuscripts do so in an earnest desire to 
avail themselves of any help that may be 
offered,-and receive criticism with intelli- 
gence and in the same spirit with which 
given, occasionally one is found who wants 
praise and praise only, and feels himself 
defrauded if he does not get this. 

Constructive criticism is the thing aimed 
at by every honest worker in this line. But 
it is not always possible to give construc- 
tive criticism, for at times there is nothing 
upon which to build. In such cases the 
only recourse for the adviser is to tell the 
correspondent frankly that he has nothing 
of value, and to advise him either to aban- 
don an attempt at literary work, or suggest 
some line of study and of future effort that 
might profitably be followed. 

The above covers the most hopeless cases 
—of would-be writers who have not suffi- 


cient education, sufficient knowledge of life, 
or sufficient mental power to produce any- 
thing of literary quality. It is not only 
the one honest road, but it is the part of 
kindliness as well, to prevent such persons 
incurring further expense and waste of 
effort. 

There is another considerable class who 
have the ability to write, sufficient educa- 
tion, knowledge of human life, etc., but who 
have not been able to sense just what will 
constitute available material, from an edi- 
torial point of view, and what will not. 

These people may be able to write an 
excellent article of information, an essay, 
a descriptive article, or to tell a story, but 
they will overload their work with material 
that does not directly pertain to the sub- 
ject, or that will be too verbose in follow- 
ing out a line of thought, or that will in- 
troduce objectionable situations, incidents, 
dialogue, etc., that would compel rejection 
even though their themes and general meth- 
od of work were good. Consequently the 
manuscript reader often is compelled to 
tell his correspondent that the elision of 
much of his material is a ‘first necessity. 
And sometimes the portions to be elided are 
the very ones that the writer has thought 
of especial value and with which he is loath 
to part. 

I do not know that I can put before the 
Writer’s Dicest readers any clearer ex- 
position of the above than by giving quota- 
tions from my letters to correspondents. 
Of course, I am substituting b!anks fre- 
quently, in order that the stories to which 
I refer may not too readily be recognized, 
but aside from that the quotations are ac- 
tual transcripts from my correspondence 
files. 

First is a letter regarding a juvenile story. 
I was compelled to say to the writer as 
follows: 
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“In this you are not writing a real ju- 
venile story. You are not putting into it 
much of the elements that wi.l appeal to boy 
readers. You have an incident which would 
serve as a motive for a boy’s story, but it 
is deve.oped rather as a narrative that might 
appeal to adult readers and in language that 
is certainly over the heads of boys. 

“Further, you locate your story on ship- 
board, but fail to give any real sea atmos- 
phere. So far as that is concerned, the 
things of which you tell might have occurred 
in a warehouse on shore or almost any- 
where else as well as on a ship at sea.” 

I further said to the writer that I feit 
he had undertaken to write a sea story 
without any actual personal knowledge of 
the sea, of ships, or of sailors, and that 
it was a hazardous thing to write of matters 
regarding which one had no personal knowl- 
edge. 

Now all the above is destructive rather 
than constructive criticism. But it should 
be helpful, as it shows the writer certain 
cardinal faults in his method. Then I 
further advised him that his theme was 
sufficiently good as a basis for a boy story, 
but that the tale would have to be rewritten 
with location and atmosphere that were 
familiar, and in such manner as to carry 
an air of verisimilitude. This is construc- 
tive suggestion. 

Now for an adult story. There is too much 
of a tendency among new writers toward 
situations of sorrow, poverty, death, help- 
less orphans, and that sort of thing—melo- 
dramatic writing in a minor key. Constant- 
ly I have advised beginning writers to get 
a cheerful view of life and to inject that 
as the atmosphere of their story. 

To one of my correspondents I wrote re- 
cently in regard to a story of the wrong 
tempo, as follows: “The whole tone of this 
story is directly contrary to that of which 
editors approve. You begin with a sorrow- 
ful and hopeless woman, you bring in im- 
mediately heart-ache and neglect. The hus- 
band, without cause, shows himself a brute 
in word and action, heaping insult after 
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insult upon his wife. You bring the wife 
to the border of despair. 

“Next, you bring into the story the dead 
lover, or the one whom the woman thinks 
is dead; and then the old, old, time-worn 
machinery of a marriage to which she con- 
sents in order to save her family from 
financial disaster. 

“Next, you go into further unp‘easant 
characterization of the husband, showing 
him brutal, unfeeling, immoral, worthless; 
then super-sentimentally the death of a 
child, fol.owed by further brutality and 
neglect on the part of the husband, illness 
and almost death of the wife, then the 
dramatic return of the supposedly dead 
lover, distressing scenes between him, the 
woman, and the husband, the death of the 
husband, etc. It is the sort of thing that 
editors sum up as ‘ten dollars worth of dark- 
ness and despair,’ and also the sort of thing 
that they absolutely will not use.” 

There also is a story in which is com- 
paratively little chance for constructive criti- 
cism. The writer is on the wrong track, 
and the only thing to do is to throw into 
the discard a theme that must be treated 
from such a viewpoint. However, almost 
any theme may in capable hands be rendered 
in a worth while manner. There are dra- 
matic possibilities in the above, and an in- 
tensely emotional story could be made with- 
out going into the depths of darkness and 
despair ; and so the advice to the writer was 
to put on rose-colored glasses and through 
those take a new look at life; and then 
take up a story theme, even this story 
theme, and endeavor to handle it from a 
different viewpoint. 

Indefiniteness is a fault with many writ- 
ers. To one correspondent I had occasion 
recently to say, “You have all the elements 
for a good story. Your characters are 
drawn so that they may be visualized. You 
have incident that is worth while. The 
story is developed with unity and coherence, 
but in it there is no atmosphere or setting 
that will enable the reader to visualize the 
social condition and surroundings of your 
people or their station in life.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Statutory We note that writers of a 
Paternalism sort may soon be deprived 
of their presently legitimate 

markets for their manuscripts if Federal 
bills now pending become statutory. 

Certain popular magazines have been 
subject to scrutiny and subsequent criti- 
cism, so far as the question of their moral 
propriety is concerned. These have been 
tentatively included in the Index Expurgi- 
torious as it were, devised by exponents for 
the revival of a puritanical paternalism. 

This, of course, is in accord with the 
species of fundamentalist religio-political 
propaganda at present so rampant through- 
out the United States of America. 


The policy of this journal is strict neu- 
trality generally with justifiable flexibility 
in contingency, upon any questions tending 


toward controversy or criticism, but cannot 
conscientiously remain a passive observer 
of any propaganda detrimental to fiction 
writers as a whole. We admit in a spirit 
of candor that while we neither condone 
nor approve the publication of lascivious 
material, the final judgment of choice nev- 
ertheless rests with the reader. WRITER’S 
Dicest claims neither writers nor readers 
of this sort among its clientele. Our criti- 
cism of this paternalism is based purely 
upon the principle, the success of the puri- 
tanical propaganda in its censure of fiction 
of this type will ultimately extend to and 
include a censorship of the accepted 
Cid SSICS, 

it is a matter of conjecture how many 
oi the classics could pass such scrutiny and 
surviving, emerge to their accustomed 
places. If Burton (Anatomy of Melan- 
choly) and Sterne (Sentimental Journey) 
should be discarded, how could Swift, 
Smollett, or Shakespeare himself for that 
matter, run the gauntlet of inquisitorial 
censure. Thackeray’s Vanity Fair and 
‘ienry Esmond would certainly follow. 
ven Dickens might be suspicioned for the 


portrayal of human nature in the capacity, 
more or less, of human beings. 

These contain (without detracting from 
their excellence) much, both expressed and 
implied, that can be readily distorted and 
subsequently condemned from the narrow 
minded viewpoint of a blatantly arrogant 
and militant bigotry. The readily impres- 
sionable youthful mind naturally receptive 
to printed suggestiveness of moral perver- 
sion, is naturally equally susceptible to the 
spoken suggestiveness of an un-moral im- 
pulse. 

Will the exponents of puritanical pater- 
nalism therefore at a later date, inaugurate 
legislative efforts to censure our habitual 
modes of speech? 





COULD IT ONLY BE! 
I had a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
I dreamed of editors kind, 
Who told me my fauits, revealed false 
meand’rings, 
Made easy the sly plot to find. 
I found where I stood by kind explanation, 
The path was there lighted for me, 
Revived from the slip of frequent rejection, 
I lived once again full and free! 


“To know where I’m at!” oh blest_revela- 
tion! 
I thought with my vision redeemed, 
To recognize plot, denouement, climax, 
How easy and plain the path seemed! 
Forgotten the slip of formal dismissal, 
I plunged again in the game, 
Dreaming the dreams of all would-be- 
writers, 


Of somebody — making a name! 


Alas, Iawoke! Bright dreams all were over, 
The postman is ringing the bell, 
Is the answer — rejection? Or may it be — 
acceptance ? 
Or the “why”— if they only would tell! 
ALLA M. Forster. 
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Ge 
A Son of the Cincinnati 


It demands considerable courage and 
even more historical knowledge to attempt a 
romance of the first quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Mr. Montague Brisard 
possesses both, and the result is a highly 
engaging novel, A Son of the Cincinnati. 
It is the story of David Muir, who through 
youthful recklessness forfeits the right to 
wear the badge of the Order of the Cin- 
cinnati. To regain the honored insignia 
he throws himself into the warfare between 
the immigrants and the redskins, and suc- 
ceeds in vindicating himself and winning 
the love of a noble young girl. Everyone 
interested in the early days of our country 
and the life of our fathers will be happier 
through familiarity with the historical de- 
tails faithfully presented in this absorbing 
interesting novel. The authenticity of the 
picture of America in the thirty-fifth year 
of its independence and the intriguing plot 
give Mr. Brisard’s work worth and dis- 
tinction. 


“A Son of the Cincinnati.” By Montague 
Brisard. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 





The Snow Patrol 


Anyone feeling the need of action and 
thrills should certainly read this book. It 
is a story which breaks away from tradi- 
tion and the heroics of the average outdoor 


story. It is packed with incidents and un- 
derstanding that lift it to a place of its 
own. It sweeps along in great strides, 
makes one feel and understand the grimness 
and loneliness of a land where the days are 
long and men cannot forget, and conveys 
the real purpose of the Canadian Mounted 
Police. 


“The Snow Patrol.” By Harry Sinclair 
Drago. New York: The Macaulay Co. $2.00. 





Charles Major’s “Rosalie” 


What reader worthy of the name is not 
familiar with such delightful successes as 
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Yolanda, Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, 
and The Bears of Blue River. And of the 
thousands who were enthralled in the past 
by the literary necromancy of Charles 
Major, what one will not be pleased with 
the news of an additional novel from that 
master pen. Well, here it is! Rosalie, Mr. 
Major’s new production, is crammed with 
intriguing adventures and escapades: a 
shipwreck, perilous life in the wilds of 
Canada, a persecuted and courageous physi- 
cian, all these weave a spell that hold the 
reader’s eye to the last page. We are 
reasonably certain that like several of Mr. 
Major’s previous works, the popularity of 
Rosalie will bring it, too, to the moving 
picture screen. Its merit warrants this. 


By Charles Major. New York: 
2.00. 


“Rosalie.” 
The Macmillan Company. 





Survival or Extinction 

Mr. Elisha M. Friedman, editor of 
America and the New Era and author of 
several works of distinction, has brought 
forth a most thought-provoking and highly 
intelligent collection of essays. He dedi- 
cates his volume “to the high-minded men 
and women of all creeds and races, who, 
moved by spiritual sympathies or ethical 
social standards have raised their voices in 
behalf of persecuted Israel.” Thus, every 
civilized being, i. e., genuinely civilized 
being, ought to be profoundly interested in 
the sagacity and penetrating reasoning of 
Mr. Friedman. Chapter III, dealing with 
Science and Religion, is alone worth the 
price of the book. The author discusses the 
growth of knowledge and belief, the con- 
flicts between science and theology in the 
fields of astronomy, biology and geology, 
the limitations of science, and evolution as 
a method. Who is not interested in these 
momentous problems? 


“Survival or Extinction.” By Elisha M. 
Friedman. New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.50, 
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What is Personality? 

“Lives there a man with soul so dead who 
never to himself has said, ‘What am I?’” 
Indeed, what thinking individual has not 
meditated time and again upon that most 
baffling puzzle, the Ego, one’s uniqueness, 
one’s individuality. Dr. Louis Berman, the 
famous author of The Glands Regulating 
Personality, seeks to answer some phases 
of those mystifying riddles. In his ex- 
tremely well-written book, The Personal 
Equation, he continues the trend of his 
preceding volume and dilates upon the -in- 
vestigation of the personal, the core of per- 
sonality, the glands in childhogd, intelli- 
gence and temperament, etc. No one who 
reads the volume thoughtfully can help 
perceiving the vast gain acquired through 
the pages of The Personal Equation. The 
reader is enabled to analyze his own and his 
neighbors’ reactions; he is taught the 
reasons for the success of one man and the 
failure of another; he is made to under- 
stand some of the secrets of human at- 


tractiveness; and to study and classify 
many individuals with whom he comes in 
daily contact. 


By Louis Ber- 


“The Personal Equation.” 
$2.50. 


man. New York: The Century Co. 





Romain Rolland’s “Annette and Sylvie” 

Since the death of Anatole France, to 
our mind, the outstanding literary figure of 
international repute is Romain Rolland, the 
author of the monumental odyssey of a 
soul, Jean Christophe. The appearance of 
a book from the pen of so skilled a master 
as Rolland is indeed a festive occasion. 
M. Rolland is now composing a work of 
several volumes, the first part of which has 
heen issued under the title of Annette and 
Sylvie. It is the author’s aim to create in 
\nnette Riviere a throbbing and dynamic 
feminine personality to serve as a counter- 
part to Jean Christophe, the epic of a man’s 
life in every possible manifestation and 
aspect. The discriminating reader who de- 
sires to waste no time on the temporary 
and the ephemeral, should read Rolland. 
[f you would read the books that genera- 


tions to come will acclaim as the outstand- 
ing products of our age, read Annette and 
Sylvie. 
“Annette and Sylvie.” By Romain Rolland. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 





The Fundamentals of Statistics 


One of the Experimental 
Series, edited by M. V. O’Shea. 

This volume is in accord with the lectures 
delivered upon the subject by Prof. Thur- 
stone and was primarily devised to present 
the fundamental aspects, terminology and 
practical applications of statistical science 
in its relation to educational activities and 
advancements. 


Education 


To the initiated an accurate graph chart 
invariably contributes its information more 
readily and frequently, more completely 
than reference to the original and occasion- 
ally voluminous data or numerical compli- 
cations in general. 

This volume, despite the efforts of its 
author to restrict himself to fundamentals 
only, emerges abruptly in certain instances 
toward higher forms of statistical analysis 
by mathematical expression or equation 
without adequate previous explanation. 

Nevertheless, after wading through the 
splendid but intensive statistical works of 
G. U. Yule, Bowley, Piersen and the lesser 
works of Whipple and others, this book by 
Prof. Thurstone is entitled to genuine ap- 
preciation for its splendid manner of expo- 
sition of the basic facts of statistical meth- 
ods, and deserves a place among the works 
of conceded authorities. 

“The Fundamentals of Statistics.” By L. L. 

Thurstone, M.E., Ph. D., Associate Professor 


of Psychology, University of Chicago. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 





GET A GOOD TITLE 


The title of a manuscript is very impor- 
tant. Many good stories, photoplays, poems 
and songs have been spoiled by an insig- 
nificant, meaningless, time-worn or silly 
title. An original and appealing title will 
often go a long way toward the acceptance 
of your production. At least, it usually in- 
sures a reading. 





Is the Writing Field Overcrowded P 


By JOSEPH DEAN 


About ten years ago I felt firmly con- 
vinced that the writing profession was much 
overcrowded. I became aware at that time 
that the world was full of aspiring writers, 
—male and female, old and young,—who 
like myself were striving to win fame and 
fortune; and the thought of so much com- 
petition made me anxious in regards to my 
own chances for success. 

When I was told that every publication 
receives many times as many contributions 
as they can ever make use of, I began to 
have doubts as to whether the busy editors 
would even have time to read my manu- 
scripts. 

A few years later I secured employment 
in an editorial office, and then I lost my 
fear of competition. I began to see that 
most of the material received was mediocre. 
Much of it was so poor that it could not 
even be considered. 

Later I became editor of a monthly mag- 
azine. While editing this magazine, I was 
receiving in the mails each month a vast 
amount of unsolicited contributions; arti- 
cles, poems, short stories, long stories and 
drawings—enough to fill many magazines— 
and yet how eagerly I opened every piece of 
mail; how keenly I read each manuscript, 
only to be disappointed in most instances. 

Each month I found it so difficult to 
assemble a few good stories for the next 
month’s issue. Stories were plentiful, but 
good stories were scarce. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote on 
“Amateur Writers,” part of which I here 
wish to quote: 

“What would you have done with the 
young person who called on me a good 
many years ago, so many that he has prob- 
ably forgotten his literary effort, and read 
as specimens of his literary workmanship 
the lines I will favor you with presently? 
He was an able-bodied, grown-up young 
person, whose ingenuousness interested me. 
I am sure if I thought he would ever be 
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pained to see his maiden effort in print, I 
would deny myself the pleasure of submit- 
ting it to the reader. The following is an 
exact transcript of the lines he showed me, 
and which I took down on the spot :— 
“‘Are you in the vein for cider? 
Are you in the tune for pork? 
Hist! for Betty’s cleared the larder, 
And turned the pork to soap.’ 

“Do not judge too hastily this sincere 
effort of a maiden muse. Here was a sense 
of rhythm, and an effort in the direction of 
rhyme. But I had to tell him that it wanted 
dignity of incident and grace of narrative, 
that there was no atmosphere to it, and so 
forth.” 

The amateur writers that Oliver Wendell 
Ho'mes complained of are just as prevalent 
today, if not more so, than in Holmes’ time. 

My object in writing this article is not to 
discourage amateur writers, but rather to 
encourage them—to encourage them to 
strive to do better work. 

Suppose that a young man should decide 
to take up the study of law; how does he 
go about.it? Does he just hang out a shingle 
with “Attorney at Law” after his name, and 
sit down to wait for clients? Of course 
not! He must spend years in study to pre- 
pare for a career as lawyer. If he wanted 
to enter any profession or trade he would 
have to study and prepare himself. Yet, 
this same young man feels the urge to write, 
and without any preparation, except that 
of providing himself with paper, pen and 
ink, and perhaps a typewriter, he sits down 
and proceeds to write 

He knows little of the technique of writ- 
ing, and yet he hopes that by some miracle 
he will some day become a great author, 
and command immense sums of money for 
his works. Perhaps he may succeed. I 
have my doubts. 

My advice to this young man, and to all 
others who want to succeed in the writing 
profession is to study, to learn how to 
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write, to read good literature, and to study 
the works of other writers. 

As I look through the pages of the 
WritEr’s Dicest I see advertised many 
books which I consider of great value to 
writers, and which I would recommend to 
all those who are sincerely striving to be- 
come good writers. 

At the top of this article I have asked 
the question: Is the Writing Field Over- 
crowded? My answer to that question is 
“yes” and “no.” The writing field is over- 
crowded with mediocre stuff, with worth- 
less articles, poorly constructed and unin- 





teresting stories, and senseless rhyme that 
tries to pass for poetry. The field for good 
material is not overcrowded. The high 
class magazines are willing to pay hundreds 
of dollars for a good story. There is an 
ever-increasing demand for acceptable man- 
uscripts. Higher prices are being paid 
today than ever before. 

The man or woman imbued with that 
irresistible urge to write, who has mastered 
the technique of writing, and acquired a 
command of language, need have no fear 
of the future, for he has within him the 
requisites for success. 








When in Doubt—Don’t 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


During the past three months I have vis- 
ited about 150 editors of business maga- 
zines in their offices. My idea in doing this 
was to get a more intimate picture of the 
business paper editor’s needs. I learned 
a number of things about writing articles 
that | did not know before, except in a 
vague, general way; but the thing that im- 
pressed me most of all was the average edi- 
tor’s pronounced stand against the writer 
who tries to do too much duplication of 
ideas, 

A‘most invariably, when I talked with 
an editor for whom I had not previously 
written material, he would end up his out- 
line of needs by saying: “And of course, 
remember, that anything you write for us 
should not be submitted to any other pub- 
lication in this field.” 

“It may sound like needless caution to 
you,” explained another editor to whom I 
had mentioned the fact that so many editors 
seemicd to suspect writers of such practices, 
“but it is surprising the number of writers 
—mostly amateurs, of course—who try to 
sell the same article to every magazine in 
the field.” 

Practices of this kind are largely responsi- 
ble for editors suspecting even established 
business writers occasionally. Not long 


ago a furniture journal accepted an article 
on the activities of a furniture dealer in a 
southern city in selling more merchandise 
in connection with a “Model Home” scheme. 
The idea was novel and it paid the furni- 
ture man well. Naturally the plan made 
the basis of a good article for a retail furni- 
ture magazine. Just as the current issue of 
this publication was coming off the press 
a copy of the latest issue of a competitive 
journal was delivered to the editor’s desk. 
He opened the magazine and to his amaze- 
ment saw as the lead story a description of 
the southern dealer’s “Model Home” sell- 
ing scheme ! 

The two articles were practically iden- 
tical, yet they were written by two different 
authors, both well-known in the trade-jour- 
nal field. Neither knew that the other had 
written an article on this furniture man. 
But both got rather scathing letters from 
their editors, demanding why the idea had 
been duplicated. It happened that neither 
story carried a “by” line, so there was no 
way for either editor to know that the 
same man had not written both stories. 

When I called upon one of the many Mc- 
Graw-Hill editors in New York, he was 
dictating a letter to a Chicago writer. 
“There’s a corking good story, going back 
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to the writer,” he told me. “I accepted this 
story and wrote to the author for some 
additional data. But while I was waiting 
for the information the same story came 
out in one of our other publications, one 
that covers a part of the field that my own 
magazine covers. We can’t afford to dupli- 
cate material in journals that are likely to 
overlap in circulation, so there was nothing 
for me to do but send the story back.” 

An editor of a clothing trade journal, in 
speaking of getting material from several 
southern states which I was planning to 
visit, said: “I had to cut off one of my 
best writers down there. He persisted in 
duplicating his material. The first story 
I ever bought from him, I afterwards saw 
in a clothing magazine published in Chicago. 
I wrote the author and warned him against 
such a practice. He replied, thanking me 
for the suggestion, and said that such a 
thing would not occur again. But a couple 
of months ago, virtually the same article 
which I had in my files, already accepted 
and paid for, appeared in a competitive 
journal. I can’t afford to deal with a man 
who insists on doing business on that basis.” 

Many editors told of having similar ex- 
periences, all of which goes to show that 
there is a great deal of misunderstanding 
among trade journal writers, especially those 
just beginning to write for this field, as to 
just how far they may go toward duplicating 
a marketable idea. 

It should be understood that when an 
editor buys an article, he is getting the ex- 
clusive right to use that idea in his field. 
He takes it for granted that this is true. 
And if the writer intends to syndicate the 
idea to publications in other fields, he owes 
it to each editor to tell him where else the 
idea has been sold. Few editors will pay 
as much for an idea duplicated to a number 
of different fields as he will pay for the 
exclusive use of it. In fact, the better busi- 
ness journals are getting away from syndi- 
cated material entirely, they tell me. 

“But just what constitutes duplication ?” 
someone wants to know. That is not al- 
ways easy to say. It is possible for a 
person to write several articles on the same 


store, and sell all of them to publications 
in the same field, and still not violate any 
ethics in relation to duplication; but this 
should be done with care. 

If a writer should go into a department 
store and learn that a special sale recently 
put on disposed of a tremendous volume 
of hosiery, he could get the facts and sell 
the story to any publication going to de- 
partment stores. Further inquiry might 
reveal that the concern had a novel method 
of paying employes. This he could sell to 
Retail Ledger, or some department store 
magazine. He might also find that the com- 
pany had a satisfactory plan of keeping sales 
people in the notions department highly sat- 
isfied with their jobs and encouraging them 
to work for increased sales. This idea could 
also be sold to a department store publica- 
tion. It is possible to dig up half a dozen 
such stories in a single store and sell all 
six of them to competitive papers without 
the slightest shade of duplication. 

The average editor tells me that there 
can be no objection to doing this; but many 
of them prefer having the writer submit 
all the stories instead of one. “If all the 
ideas are good,” one editor told me, “I'll 
buy them, even though they are all on the 
same store.” 

The thing for the writer to watch in pre- 
paring more than one article on the same 
establishment is that he does not say any- 
thing on one article that he has included in 
the other. The name and address of the 
store is all the duptication that is safe to 
employ. 

Editors are not quite so strict about pho- 
tographs; but even here, most of them i- 
sist that the pictures they use be exclusive, 
or at least they want to know it if they 
are not. 

From the knowledge gained by visiting 
one hundred and fifty editors, I would say 
that an excellent rule for the business writer 
to adopt in the matter of duplication 1s, 
“When in doubt—Don’t!” 





ORIGINALITY, the gift some people have 
of saying the bright things which we !- 
tended to think about later on. 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-four in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


A young critic, trying vainly to tell a 
young poet what was wrong with his verse, 
once made this remark: 

“I don’t know what it is, but real poetry 
always gives me a kind of thrill. Your 
work never does.” 

There lies the precise difficulty with tell- 
ing other people how to write. Anybody 
can say to another, “I like your work,” or, 
“I do not like your work.” Even when he 
knows why he feels as he does, the critic 
is sometimes at a loss to put into words 
the thing that he feels. I have read a good 
deal of bad verse lately, and I think I know 
what is the matter with it. This article is 
an attempt to tell one of those things; it 
involves difficulties that make me reluctant 
to begin. 

Francis Thompson in two lines gives at 
once a recipe and a supreme example for 
those who desire to write poetry : 

_ “y linked fantasies, in whose blossomy 

WIS 

I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist. 

Poets are sometimes accused of writing 
in hifaluting language. When they do, it 
is in an unsuccessful attempt to write lines 
like those just cited. For the essence of 
poetry lies largely in linked fantasies; and 
the blossomy twist is the concrete images in 
which those flowers of the imagination are 
preserved. The writer, therefore, who is 
simply literal and direct, or who is chiefly 
concerned with abstractions, must experi- 
ence a change of heart if he would be a poet. 

Moses proved himself a prophet of un- 
usual acumen when he forbade his people 
to make unto themselves any graven 
images. He realized that nothing quite so 
the concrete and_ beautifully 
carven representations of life that is art, 


much as 


IMAGERY IN VERSE. 


appeals to the imagination of mankind and 
sets them to following after new ideals, 
either of beauty or of ugliness. 

However well+his precept is adapted to 
the needs of mankind in general, no man 
was ever a poet without doing violence to 
the second commandment. Most notable of 
all are the Hebrew poets. Sings the author 
of Job: 


Oh, that I were as in months past, 
As in the days when God preserved me; 


When His candle shined upon my head, 
And when by His light I walked through 
darkness ; 


When I washed my steps with butter, _ 
And the rock poured me out rivers of oil; 


When I went out to the gate through the city, 
When I prepared my seat in the street; 


The young men saw me, and hid themselves ; 
The aged arose and stood up. 


Princes refrained talking, 

And laid their hand on their mouth. 

The nobles held their peace, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 
mouth. 5 


Ezekiel shows exactly the same trait: 
In the time when thou shalt be broken by the 
seas in the depths of the waters, 


Thy merchandise and all the company in the 
midst of thee shall fall. 


All the inhabitants of the isles shall be aston- 
ished at thee, 

And their king shall be sore afraid, they shall 
be troubled in their countenance. 


The merchants among the people shall hiss at 


Tien aett be a terror, and never shalt be any 

more. 

Let us state at once—lest we rouse fun- 
damentalist wrath—that we are not here 
concerned with the religious aspect of these 
lines, but merely with their literary quality. 
The reason why they have been regarded 
for centuries as fine literature lies in the 
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very fact that I mentioned before I started 
to quote from these men: the product of 
imagination or inspiration, expressed in 
vivid and fitting imagery. 

Job might as well have said: “Oh, that 

. God would preserve me now as heretofore, 

when his inspiration guided me through my 
perplexities. When I was prosperous, 
so that I was not ashamed to appear in 
public. Those who saw me were respect- 
ful.” Ezekiel might well have remarked: 
“When judgment shall come upon you, you 
shall be financially ruined. Everybody who 
hears about it shall be asténished.” 

Anybody who will take the trouble to 
compare this version with the original will 
see that the revision does not substantiate 
injustice to the thought. He can see with 
even less trouble that the originals quoted 
from the King James version of the Bible 
are poetry, while the abstracts are banality. 

I have said elsewhere that poetry is the 
interpretation of life in terms of beauty. 
We might interpret that statement to mean 
that the business of the poet is to find and 
express the beauty hidden in commonplace 
things, as did the poets quoted above. 

The vulgar, the commonplace, the banal, 
are not beautiful in themselves, but they 
contain beauty. A poor, ignorant, draggled 
woman may be anything but beautiful to the 
casual eye; but her love for her child 
may be a shining and wonderful glory. 
Now, the poet who merely remarks of 
that woman, “She loved her child,” may 
sense the beauty that is there, but he will 
not adequately have expressed it. He must 
find the definite image, the concrete expres- 
sion that will reveal the beauty by kindling 
the imagination of his hearer. Indeed, ex- 
pressed as a bare statement, this beautiful 
love might be made ridiculous: 

Old Nancy Weatherbee loved her child; 

When they hanged him for murder, she nearly 

went wild. 

That the identical situation can be made 
a thing of beauty by being embodied in the 
proper concrete imagery, Kipling has dem- 
onstrated in his stanza beginning with the 
famous line, 


If I were hanged on the highest hill. 


The difference between literal statement 
and concrete imagery is that the one merely 
presents a fact; whereas the other inter- 
prets it to the imagination. 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 

grave, 

But his principles will soon prevail. 
This couplet is good versification, but it is 
simply nowhere as poetry. The difference 
is that for the concrete image of the 
familiar second line, we have substituted a 
literal statement of what the line beautifully 
suggests. 


Here are two extracts from battle poems: 


Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
Each man mounted on his capering beast: 
Into the Danube they were driven in shoals. 


The trumpet, the gallop, the charge, and the 

might of the fight! 

Thousands of horsemen had gathered there on 

the height, 

With a wing pushed out to the left and a 

wing to the right. 
The reader may decide that neither of these 
is very good; yet I think he can be in no 
doubt as to which is the better. The first 
is purely literal statement; the second, at 
least in some degree, offers imagery that 
appeals to the imagination. 

Naturally, in trying to pick concrete im- 
ages, the poet has recourse to figurative 
language. I think we need enter into no 
treatise on figures of speech in general, 
since any high school rhetoric will supply a 
plenty of information on the topic. Suffice 
it to say that while figurative language be- 
longs peculiarly to the poet, he must use 
it with discretion. Many a good poem has 
been ruined because the writer mistook 
rhetoric for passion. Not only must the 
writer use concrete images that appeal to 
the imagination, but he must use them with 
the deepest sincerity. They must embody 
his thought and not be merely _high- 
sounding words. 

In order to get illustrative material for 
this paper, I reached into my bookcase and 
took out three volumes at random. The 
writings of any authentic poet would fur- 
nish numerous examples. The following 
are from poems by J. C. Squire: 
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Sometimes a passage is illuminated by a 
single word, as in these lines about a lake. 
| froze smooth and hard; my conquered sur- 

face ; 
Returns the skies’ cold light without a com- 
ment, 
The roof of a house at twilight may offer 
a picture of unforgettable beauty. 
The roof becomes a purple mist, 
A great square darkening amethyst. 
An entire landscape may be portrayed in 
four lines by the selection of suggestive 
details. 
Gently the petals fall as the tree sways 
That has known many springs and many 
petals fall 
Year after year to strew the green deserted 
way 
And the statue and the pond and the low, 
broken wall. 
Here are a few cases in point from 
Stephen Phillips: 
Abstract ideas are better told in the con- 
crete: 
Now I am a tin whistle 
Through which God blows, 


And I wish to God I were a trumpet 
—But why, God alone knows. 


Marpessa’s beauty is, 
as rich and purposeless as is the rose. 
Apollo says to Marpessa, 

But if thou’lt live with me, then will I kiss 

Harm immortality into thy lips. 

No literal statement could equal the force 
of that figure. 

Here are suggestive lines from John 
Davidson, showing, every one, how con- 
crete imagery illuminates a statement that 
mere literal language or abstract statement 
would leave cold: 


Outside, a city-reveller’s tipsy tread 
Severed the silence with a jagged rent. 


My heart is eerie like a rifled grave 

Where silent spiders spin among the dust, 

\nd the wind moans and laughs under «its 
breath. 


A pimpernel clutching the earth’s warm breast. 
Of the two following lines, which best con- 
veys the idea: the first, with its concrete 
image, or the second with its literal state- 
ment ? 
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The world’s warm blood runs cold, 
Nature is growing old. 
It is better to say that a poet drew inspira- 
tion from nature, or to assert that he 
—lurked at night in seaside caves, 
Or rowed o’er harbor bars, 
Companion of the winds and waves, 
Companion of the stars. 

Simeon Strunsky says of his instructor 
in sophomore composition: “Sometimes he 
would read from Keats’ ‘Grecian Urn,’ or 
ask me, by implication, why I could not 
frame a concrete image like ‘Look’d at each 
other with a wild surmisé, Silent upon a 
peak in Darien.’ 

“Even then I labored under a sense of injus- 

tice.” 

This feeling may now find an echo in 
some of my readers. They- may feel that 
I am laying down high standards for them 
to live up to. They have not the excuse of 
Mr. Strusky, who was, presumably, taking 
a compulsory course for credit. Those who 
aspire to be poets have already laid down 
for themselves a high standard. If they 
do not choose to live up to it, let them turn 
to some less exacting form of literary ex- 
pression. If they do, they will spare them- 
selves much labor, but they will miss the 
supreme satisfaction that comes of difficul- 
ties overcome and beauty created out of 
stubborn and refractory material. 





USE DISCRETION 


It is unwise to send more than one manu- 
script at a time to the same editor. Don’t 
have him believe that you have chosen him 
as a dumping ground for a half dozen 
stories, poems or photoplays. Give him an 
opportunity to read one at a time (your 
best effort). If he accepts it, there is plenty 
of time to forward more to him. 

Never offer the same manuscript to more 
than one editor at a time. Wait until one 
rejects it before submitting it to another. 
It would place you in a complicated posi- 
tion should both accept it. 





A PHILOSOPHER is a man who can size 
himself up and forget the result. 
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Tips For Articles From Advertise- 
ments 


} By J. EpmMunpD BREwToNn 


“Well, I’m going to tell you . . . just 
what I| told him. You literary fellows—I 
said to him—are always thinking about 
Tolstoi and Anatole France. You don’t 
use ordinary commonsense. You ought to 
study the advertising in the magazines just 
as carefully as you would study a manual 
of literature. . .” 

“Why did you tell him that?’ I inter- 
rupted. 

“Because in America the art of advertis- 
ing has outgrown the art of creative writ- 
ing. Advertising represents more clearly 
the spirit of the people than literature it- 
self does. . And there’s another rea- 
son, too. Three-fourths of the income of 
magazines comes from their advertisers, 


consequently the advertising idea permeates 


the whole thing. In advertising there are 
no really poor people, and no melancholy 
endings. Just fancy how silly an adver- 
tisement for chocolates would be if it 
ended: And so she ate them and died.” 

I have selected my text from the fourth 
chapter and fifty-first page of the volume 
by W. E. Woodward entitled Bunk. It is 
a passage those beginning to climb the hills 
of Parnassus might ponder profitably. 

When you read the newspapers and mag- 
azines in search of ideas for articles, do 
you pass up the advertisements? If you 
do, you are missing many tips for salable 
articles. 

To illustrate: I was just beginning, had 
never seen my name in print except at the 
head of a newspaper column, when one 
night an attractively written furniture ad- 
vertisement in the local paper appealed to 
me as possessing an unusual appeal. I 
clipped it. I watched the papers from day 
to day clipping that firm’s ad every time 
a new one was inserted. They were all 
written in informal letter form. An ar- 
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ticle written around this unique method of 
putting life into county-paper advertising, 
with three of the advertisements enclosed, 
was sent to Southern Farm and Implement 
Journal, Atlanta, Georgia. About two 
weeks later a letter came asking for a pic- 
ture to illustrate the article. The picture 
was gladly furnished by the manager of 
the firm without cost to me. A few weeks 
later I received that thrill of a lifetime, my 
first check for the sum of $7.20. 

But that was not the last of that idea. I 
kept on clipping the advertisements of this 
firm and to date have sold a 600-word ar- 
ticle to Southern Furniture Journal for 
$3.00; a 650-word article to Zenith Maga- 
zine for $3.00; a 500-word article to Good 
Hardware for $5.00; bringing the total re- 
ceipts from this single tip up to $18.50. 

Even the classified advertisements should 
not be overlooked in your search for avail- 
able ideas. In looking over the want ads of 
the Birmingham News, I found an adver- 
tisement for the Blue Ribbon Shoe Shops 
in sentences made up in the shape of a shoe. 
This led to an interview with the adver- 
tising manager of the firm and to the dis- 
covery that they were expending consider- 
able money advertising their repair business 
in many novel ways. Result, two articles, 
Advertising on Wheels, which sold first time 
out to Shoe Repairer and Dealer for $10.00; 
and Animals as an Advertising Aid, which 
sold to Shoe Repair Service for $4.00. 
A fourteen-dollar tip from a want ad. 

Postage money can be picked up in spare 
moments by reading the advertisements. A 
unique advertisement in the Birmingham 
Age-Herald advertising advertising, clipped 
and sent to the American Press with an in- 
troductory paragraph brought, a dollar. 
Not much, to be sure, but it took only about 
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My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 


know that I landed 








much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


A. C., Salem, Mass. tion. 
on request. 











Manuscript 


“And one glorious day he opened an 
envelope and Heaven was in it. 
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former editor of The Editor. In his cize it—another first, 


earlier days he was world travel writer 
for many periodicals; editor of a news- 
paper and various magazines. 
what editors want. 

“Didya getjer Mr. Reeve will personally read, ana- 
lyze, give a full letter of constructive 
criticism, and suggest markets for your 
particular manuscript. 
vise, correct and put your work into the 
best possible shape to merit considera- 
Rates and particulars will be sent 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 
I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to —, 








It was 


you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
He knows and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 
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36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 
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TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Gives 
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into the best story that can be built around it. 
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FOR WRITERS 
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PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and gm oY and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.0 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the rinciples set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” f incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
a, method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 
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for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


Manuscripts.” 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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Dear Epitor: 

I have read the Writer’s Dicest for only 
a few months, and have this to say: 

The magazine is an inspiration as well 
as teacher to me, and I do not want to miss 
a single copy of it. 

I am a struggling beginner in the writing 
game, have been so for the last few years. 
With the aid of the Writer’s Dicest I feel 
convinced that I will appear sooner or later, 
as this magazine can do more for me than 
any other courses of instruction combined. 

I would like to hear from fellow writers, 
both from far off and near. It is always 
encouraging, also a pleasure to express opin- 
ions and ideas between us writing folks. 
Let’s get acquainted! 

ArtTHuR G. HuLTQUIST, 
Rte. 1, Box 31, Lake Nebogamon, Wis. 





Dear Epitor: 


During the short time that I have been 
taking the Dicest, I have found that for 
me it has three helps. The artic'e show 
me how to perfect my technique and or- 
ganization, the Market for writers helps me 
to make a selection of the magazine to which 
I should send each piece of work, and it 
also gives me ideas for articles and stories. 
When it states what the editors want, my 
mind gets busy and brushes up ideas for 
it from all corners of my brain. 

I am perhaps rather young to be so in- 
tensely interested in this work, but I have 
been preparing myself since I was in the 
grammar grades. I pride myself that my 
notebooks are more crowded than those of 
most girls my age. I have a leather note- 
book which I carry with me everywhere. 
In it I make note of all characters, con- 
versations, incidents, scenes that might some 
day be worked into a‘“big” story. I go 
through these at intervals, rewriting them 
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and enlarging them with any new ideas | 
might have gotten. 

When I start college this autumn, I shall 
find myself well stocked with ideas to be 
used in my short story courses, not only 
because I have kept up my notebooks, but 
because I have a diary. It is of much more 
importance than is usually attributed to it. 
If you sit down each day and write of all 
the novel, interesting, and vivid happen- 
ings of the day, you will soon have a large 
store of stories and parts of stories that 
will easily work into good material for some 
imaginary character. Its value is that such 
material will invariably have a flavor of 
realness that will catch the reader’s eye (in- 
cluding the editor’s). 

I wonder if there is another “young one” 
in this game? I would love to hear from 
some one and trade experiences with him 
or her. There are so seldom two writers 
in one small town, so the writer who would 
keep in touch with others of his trade must 
use his skill in writing letters. 

Very truly yours, 
McMinnville, Ore. Mri_tprep WILKENS. 





Dear Forum Epiror: 

I am a regular reader of the Writer’s 
DicEst, and being a struggling writer, I 
read a letter written by a Mr. J. E. Bullard, 
of 83 Colonial Ave., Eden Park, R. I., who 
wants to get in touch with writers living in 
or near Providence, R. I., as I live nowhere 
near there, I wonder if there is such a c!ub 
in Boston. If not, maybe we can have one. 
We all need help, and co-operation is the 
basis of all success. 

I wonder if Boston writers will get in 
touch with me. Maybe we can start such 
a club, and success will be ours, if we work 
hard enough. 

Jutta Davi. 


98 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 
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My Dear Mr: EpitTor: 


The Dicest is all that it claims and has 
been a wonderful help to me. Four or five 
years ago you sent me a sample copy, for 
which I shall always be your debtor. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
a sacred song, “An Evening Prayer,” with 
music by one of America’s best-known com- 
posers, Charles Gilbert Spross, and words 
by myself, has just been published by the 
John Church Company of New York and 
the Methodist Protestant Book Concern, 
through the Stockton Press, all of Balti- 
more, Md., has brought out a pageant, “The 
Call,” which they tell me is the most popu- 
lar one ever issued by them. 

JEssALiIE Lynpon JONEs. 
68 North St., Stamford, Conn. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

If yours sincerely is a writer, it has not 
yet been disclosed to the gaping world. 
Just the same, I liked one copy of your 
magazine so well that I gave Sis a well 
rounded hint that it would make a good 
birthday gift. Now I am to have it for a 
year. 

The July number arrived today and I 
have just finished the article “Handling 
Conversation in the Short Story,” by L. C. 
Ray. The vocabulary enclosed is helpful 
to other than writers, especially to teachers 
trying to train children in variety of expres- 
sion, oral and written. 

\\hile in school our literature teacher ad- 
vised us to read “The Call of the Wild,” by 
Jack London, for the express purpose of 
noticing his “fifty-seven varieties” of say- 
inging “he said.” We found most of them 
in that one work. 

M. G. SEELEY. 


157 \V. Main St., Bloomsburg, Pa. 





Drar FRIENDS: 


in these days of aggressive competition 
e one way in which a writer can insure 
the continuous sale of his manuscripts is by 
producing better work than his competitors. 
l'rite? Well; try it, and see. 


What about inspiration? De Pascal in 
the Writer’s Forum considers hard work the 
best inspiration. So do I. De Val declares 
he sometimes rewrote a piece twenty-five 
times. I believe in that principle. But an- 
other writer of experience virtually said he 
wrote “only when he felt like it.” You 
can’t say his method is wrong, for anyone 
knows he is a success. It is asserted that 
Daudet composed at one writing without 
revision, and Daudet is recognized as hav- 
ing arrived. But it is reported that Balzac 
was the bane of his printers, writing, hav- 
ing proofs struck off, correcting, and again 
and again rewriting, and so illegibly as to 
wear out his compositors. Yet we say he 
was a great novelist, and surely he proved 
the proverb, ““No excellence without great 
labor.” 

Is there such a thing as inspiration? As 
the vernacular would have it, “Sure.” 

I know there is such a thing as inspira- 
tion. Because I have been inspired. About 
one per cent of the time. 

I recall typing a piece of reasonable length 
at the moderate rate of one hundred words 
per five minutes. The subject matter was 
not prearranged. I did not know from sen- 
tence to sentence what the next would be; 
but they flowed on smoothly. In less than 
an hour the opus was complete. Not a 
word, not a phrase was altered. The piece 
sold on the first trip. 

That was inspiration. 

About the same time I was sending out 
manuscripts which I had written and re- 
written, three or four times, at least, be- 
cause some word or letter or phrase didn’t 
suit me, or one paragraph was too long, 
or another too short. 

The labored and belabored manuscript 
sold just as readily as the inspired one. 
Now who is to determine which type is the 
better? One thing I know, the belabored 
type occurs a deal more frequently. 

Inspiration is “nice,” but in a lean year 
you can’t lean on it, or, if you do, it will 
be a lean year. 

Perhaps you are young and enthusiastic 
and twenty, and most people would rather 

(Continued on page 47) 





Songwriting Hints 
By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


One of the biggest mistakes of the aspir- 
ing songwriter is his inability to study the 
likes and dislikes of the song-loving public 
of the present time. Most of the ideas have 
been rehashed from some of the past hits 
of a quarter of a century ago, or create a 
topic that will fail to arrest the interest of 
the average individual. It is an established 
fact that the majority of the submitted 
manuscripts possess no originality what- 
soever. Just a resurrection of some obso- 
lete lyrical idea or topic of some past hit. 
The people demand something new and 
original. Why try to fool the publisher? 
He knows he cannot satisfy the musical 
appetite of the masses with songs of the 
untopical and unoriginal type. Never try 
to counterfeit a past or current hit. Al- 
ways try to write on an original topic that 
will catch the interest of the public. After 
you have a good original title or idea, be 
sure you have written it in a professional 
manner, so it will hold interest. Many good, 
original ideas have been lost in the “mael- 
strom of songdom” by having a clever title 
or idea handled in a slipshod manner. 

Never be too sure of your song, even 
after you have finished it. Don’t be too 
impulsive and send it immediately to a 
publisher. Go back to it and see if you can’t 
improve it. Keep thinking of it as much 
as you can, and see if you have treated your 
idea properly. Then lay it away for a few 
days and read it over carefully, and when 
you are ready to send it away be sure you 
have convinced yourself your song is ready 
for a publisher’s consideration. 

I always do this in my work and find it 
is the best policy. Many times I thought 
my manuscript was finished and ready to 
be sent out, and would lay it away a few 
days and then go back to it. In the mean- 
time I would find a few mistakes in it or 
insert some better lyrical expressions which 
would improve it a great deal. 
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As an example, a few days ago a publisher 
commissioned me to start writing a series 
of negro songs of the Bert Williams style 
for phonograph records. I created my idea 
and got busy on writing the song. A few 
days later | went back to it and found 
that my song was too long for the phono- 
graph records. They wanted two verses 
and two choruses. | had to shave a few 
bars here and there and not spoil the trend 
of my lyrical story. It had to be done as 
the second verse was essential, and I knew 
it would be rejected for a recording. By 
not being too impulsive in sending it im- 
mediately to the publisher, | saved myself 
time and trouble and a possible rejection. 

If the amateur songwriter wouid only 
look to his efforts instead of his laurels, 
the beacon of success might shine a little 
brighter for him. Carelessness has a great 
deal to do with the failure of amateurs 
placing their songs. As an example, I re- 
ceived a lyric from a writer that di not 
even have the semblance of a chorus. It 
had four five-line stanzas. This was not 
the only mistake, her tit!e, idea, meter, ac- 
cent and lyrical construction was all wrong. 
Now, there are thousands of cases like this 
one, and who can blame the publishers for 
becoming hard-boiled and indifferent to the 
hundreds of manuscripts sent in by aspir- 
ing “Berlins and Bonds” who patiently 
await the publisher’s decision. 

Nearly all of this could be avoided if the 
writer would only study the styles and 
requirements of the current songs and then 
concentrate on something original. By orig- 
inal I mean a good, wholesome idea, a 
haunting musical passage, or peculiar 
rhythm, such as “What’ll I Do,’ 
anything that will have a tendency to catch 
the interest of the song lovers. 

Some writers have a tendency to write 
on subjects that are foreign to their im- 
Such as trying to write a com- 
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in fact, 


agination. 
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“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


plete treatise on the essentials of success- The successful song writer is 
2 ue : one of the highest paid writers 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, in the literary rofession. But 
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introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” __ pitfalls that have caused many 

writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 


| writing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 


WHERE pe SELL YOUR 
ONGS 


A list of pn most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold —— gilt top; 
181 pages; "postpaid, $1. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, Bag oe and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. is is in proper shape to send to 
publishers, Send for price on full piane part. Werk 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, 


SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 








Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
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SONG WRITERS 


If you write poems or melodies, 
send for my proposition now. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 4040 Dickens Ave., 
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SONGS POEMS MELODIES 


Honest, constructive criticism of Song Poems and 
Melodies by professional Violinist, Theater Musical 


Director, 
Criticism, $1.00; Melodies, $3.00; 
Complete Piano, $10.00. 
ostage, please. 
Studio 8, 34 No. Main St. 


GEO. H. FOLEY, 
Fall River, Mass. 











TRY IT ON A BET 
By Georce W. Lyon. 
Try to make a triolet 
With a lilting line you know, 
Once the little trick you get, 
Try to make a triolet. 
Say you'll do it on a bet, 
Take a dare and do it so. 
Try to make a triolet 
With a lilting line you know. 
And then TRY to sell it to some editor, 
That’s the hard part. 


Knight Logan, “the waltz king;” Ernest 
Ball, “the ballad writer,” and so on. 

A common fault among amateur lyric 
writers is their carelessness in choosing 
words for the finish of each sentence that 
cannot be sustained properly by the voice. 
For example, sing this sentence to any orig- 
inal strain: 

“Dawn has come, hear the crowing of 
the cock.” 

Sustain the word “cock” while you count 
four beats. Notice how crude it sounds. 
Keep clear of words like the above. I have 
revised mistakes like this hundreds of times. 

It is a very good idea to study the differ- 
erent lyrics of the current hits, but I would 
not sponsor the idea of following the exact 
meter and accent of an established hit. | 
received a lyric sometime ago that had the 
exact meter and accent as “Call Me Back 
Pal of Mine.” You can’t fool the publishers 
or the public. As I have said quite a few 
times in my previous installments, orig- 
inality is one of the pass keys to success. 
Use it. 





ADVENTURE WRITERS, TAKE 
NOTICE 

We have just received a letter from Mr. 
Fiswoode Tarleton, of Arlington, Mass., 
Box 114, telling us of his acceptance of an 
offer made him by The Four Seas Company 
of his city. He says: “I have been com- 
missioned to edit a new annual volume to 
be called ‘The Best Adventure Stories of 
1925.’ Writers of adventure whose stories 
have appeared in magazines or newspapers 
that are not likely to come under my notice 
are invited to send me copies of their printed 
work. I sha!l be pleased to examine ail 
work sent me. Of course, I am examining 
the larger magazines, both general and fic- 
tion. Each writer whose work will be re- 
printed will have a share in the royalty. 
I should like to add that my magazine, Mod- 
ern Review has been suspended until au- 
tumn because of the demands made upon 
me by my anthology work. 





RoLLinc stones gather no moss, but look 
at the excitement they have, 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 


Eleven Important 
Lessons 


. Newspaper Correspondence a 
Promising Field. 





. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

- How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

. Expressions to Aveid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. 


. Correspondence as a Bread 
inner, 
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22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The or Digest, 
2 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I B.S. (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5. $e; 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDE. 
COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND SRRESPOND- 
ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER’S 


extend 
DIGEST for one year. 
N 


Address 
City and State 
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All up-to-date and accurate information veperding suspended or discontinued 
in 


various publications and publishing houses as state 


or d ublications, the needs of 
communications from editors and announcements 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Three prizes are offered by The Procter & 
Gamble Co., for lists of quotations from any lit- 
erary works in which the following terms are 
contained in the text: 

(1) “Ivory Soap”; 

(2) “Ivory” used in a context which unques- 

tionably means soap; 

(3) “It floats,” where the context shows a rela- 
tionship to the slogan; 

(4) “99-44/100% pure,” which is often used 
with reference to character and quality of 
people and things. 

$100.00—First prize, for largest number of 
quotations mentioning any one of the four expres- 
sions. $75.00—Second prize, for second largest 
number of quotations. $50.00—Third prize, for 
third largest number of quotations. $10.00—Each 
for ten successive largest lists. For further in- 
formation, communicate with William C. Bam- 
burgh, Secretary, Jury of Award, 565 5th Avenue, 
4 ee N. Y. The contest closes October 
1, 1925. 


The Sonnet Shop, 370 Broad St., Oshkosh, 
Wis., discontinued its contests until October Ist, 
when they will again be resumed. 


Judicious Advertising, 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., has discontinued publication. 


Folks and Facts, New York City, has been sus- 
pended. 


The American Milliner, 15 W. 38th St., New 
York City. Editor, Joseph Solomon. Monthly; 
$3.00 a year. “We desire millinery merchandising 
stories only. Photographs that we like are of 
millinery displays. We report on manuscripts 
within a week.” 

Contemporary Verse, Logan Post Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Charles Wharton Stork, Editor. 
“This magazine will be discontinued with Decem- 
ber, 1925, and the remaining issues are already 
so well provided for that we cannot invite any 
further manuscript for our inspection.” 


Illustrated Current News, New Haven, Conn. 
“We use photos of national interest only, such as 
of fires, wrecks, big sporting events, freak pic- 
tures, etc. We pay $3 each upon acceptance.” 


$20,000 in cash prizes will be offered by The 
Hollywood Magazine, Hollywood, Fla., for sug- 
gestions of suitable industries that may be estab- 
lished in Florida. For further information write 
to the editor, Mr. O. E. Behymer. 


The Oracle, 715 West 172nd St., New York 
City, is offering the followirig prizes: $10.00 will 
be awarded to the one who will secure the greatest 
number of subscriptions to The Oracle. With this 
offer goes 10% commission to all who compete, 
and a possibility of becoming one of their work- 
ing staff. 


The E. C. Auld Company, Maywood, IIl., pub- 
lishers of Ziffs, announce the following contest: 
“This contest will be to find ‘The World’s Best 
Simile,’ as: ‘Scarce as chorus girls in Zion City’; 
‘She had on a hat that looked like a fire cracker 
exploding in a fruit cart’; ‘as full of pep as a wet 
pancake’. These will serve as examples. Prizes 
will be: for the best simile, $25.00; next best five, 
$5.00 each; the next best ten, $2.50 each; and 
fifteen prizes of a year’s subscription. Contest 
closes October 15th. Contestants may send in as 
many as they wish to, but all must be on post- 
cards.” 

College Humor, 110 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., offers a monthly prize of $25 for the best 
letter of 300 words or less concerning humorous 
incidents that happened while the writer was in 
school or college. $5 is paid for each additional 
letter published. 

Opportunity Magazine awards seven prizes— 
$50.00-$5.00—monthly for the best stories of 300 
words or less on successful specialty selling. Con- 
test closes on the last day of each month. Ad- 
dress, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


$10 for the best letter, $5 for the second best 
letter, and $3 for the third best letter. Dream 
IV orld wants the best stories it can get, and in- 
vites its readers to give their opinions on Just 
which they think are the best stories and why 
they are the best stories in the magazine, and any 
suggestions you may have to improve the maga- 
zine. Editors, Dream World, 1926 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The Stratford Monthly, 234 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., conducts a quarterly verse competition 
in which a prize of $100 is offered. 

$50—Five Prizes—$20 to $2. Offered monthly 
for letters on various subjects specified by the 
editor, and which may be obtained by writing the 
Southern Ruralist, 117 East Hunter St., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

In memory of his late wife, Robert Sparks 
Walker, an honorary member of the Chattanooga 
Writers’ Club, has endowed, and the club an- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE DAY’S WORK 

(Continued from page 41) 
be twenty than president. The average 
very young writer rushes his unrevised story 
onto the paper, rushes it off at the earliest 
opportunity, expecting a check by return 
mail; and by return mail receives a check 
to his aspirations in the form of the resur- 
gent manuscript. 

It pays to take pains. The mature writer 
recognizes that it is by no means necessary 
to write much, but to write well. What 
does it matter how many times you write 
a page if you produce a page that will please 
your most critical self, and the next reader? 
It has been affirmed that Chambers at the 
beginning of each writing period revises 
what he wrote the day before. And Cham- 
bers is a craftsman. 

A freshman entering college expected 
extra credit in his English course because 
he had edited a high school paper. “With 
or without correction ?” the professor asked 
him. Whether a manuscript has been cor- 
rected or not makes a difference. 

If | were a novice and wished to graduate 
out of that class, I would try to be thorough 
in my workmanship. I wouldn’t leave a 
manuscript till it suited me, and I wouldn’t 
let it suit me till I knew it was done right. 
lt pays to take pains; and in saying this I 
am speaking for the rank and file. Let us 
not, you or I, attempt to advise genius. 
Genius is a disease, and will kill or cure it- 
self without our interference. The joke 
of it is that ninety-nine and three-fourths 
per cent of the “pay-out” geniuses we hear 
about are hard workers, and the other one- 
fourth per cent are the kind who are having 
too good a time in their easy-going way to 
cash in on the genius. 

A good craftsman knows when he has 
achieved a good piece of work, even if the 
next editor, who may have indigestion or 
been disappointed in love, doesn’t appreciate 
It at sight. 

The teacher told his class, “I don’t care 
how you do it, so long as you produce re- 
sults.” We are not going to presume to 
dictate to you how to do your own writing. 

(Continued on page 64) 


If you are 
determined 
to write 


mail the coupon! 


It will bring you complete informa- 
tion about the typewriter used by 
famous writers everywhere. Suc- 
cessful writers use Corona for these 
three reasons: 


Corona is portable: You can write 
swiftly and legibly no matter where 
you are when the inspiration comes 
to you. 


Corona is durable: It is not forever 
getting out of order just when you 
need it most. There is an 18-year 
record of proved durability behind it. 


Corona is easy to write with: Thou- 
sands who use Corona never touched 
a typewriter before, and the latest 
model has the standard four row 
keyboard endorsed by business col- 
leges everywhere. 


Look at the picture. It scarcely does 
justice to this wonderful new type- 
writer. But, if you will mail the 
coupon we will send you not only a 
larger picture but complete informa- 
tion which every writer should have. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 


From Loss or Theft with the Silver Plate System 
10c (coin) — Album of beautiful de- 
signs with instructions. Send for 
your album TODAY, 
SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
401 Silver Bidg., 6327 Glenwood Ave 

=i CHICAGO, ILL. 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 








WRITERS — AUTHORS 


Accurate typing of MSS. in proper form 75c per M 
words, one carbon copy. Minor errors in grammar 
and spelling corrected without charge. Poems, 
lyrics, 3c per line. All work proof-read, 


GILBERT H. ADAMS 
East 804 36th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$23.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §3.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


nounces, the Elberta Clark Walker Fund, which 
will provide two prizes annually for nature poems, 
The first prize will be $20 for the best nature 
poem submitted, free to all entrants. The second 
prize will be $10 for the best nature poem by a 
Southern writer living in the South. There will 
be no restrictions as to form and style, but the 
length shall not exceed 72 lines. Poems must be 
original and may not have been previously pub- 
lished. The author’s name should not appear on 
MSS. Name, address, title, and return postage 
should be in a sealed envelope. The prize-win- 
ning poems shall be the property of the club. 
The closing date will be November Ist, and the 
prizes will be awarded January Ist. No poems 
will be returned unless postage is enclosed. The 
judge will be announced later. Poems should be 
sent to Miss Ernestine Noa, President Chatta- 
nooga Writers’ Club, Box 85, Lookout Mt., Tenn. 


Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., offers the following prizes: The 
unfinished Mystery Story Contest gives a prize 
of $50 to the best solution; the Missing Line 
Limerick Contest gives $10 each for the best last 
lines; the Your Opinion Contest offers $2,500 in 
various sized prizes for the best criticisms of 
motion pictures. The children’s department, 
Motion Picture, Jr., offers prizes for children 
each month, 


Near East Relief announces that in its compe- 
petition (closed December 31, 1924) for articles 
and poems on Golden Rule Sunday, published in 
November and December, 1924, prizes have been 
awarded to Grace Osborne (Miss Susan G. Os- 
borne), of Pasadena, Calif., for an article entitled 
“Do Unto Others as—”, published in The Conti- 
nent, and to Mrs. Bertha Gerneaux Woods, of 
Baltimore, Md., for a poem called “Golden Rule 
Sunday,” published in the Youth’s Companion. 
No other material submitted met the require- 
ments of the other prizes offered. 


Laundry Age Publishing Co., 1478 Broadway, 
New York City. “We accept matter from a 
laundry standpoint only. All articles must be 
educational and contain information of real value 
to our readers. It would be much better for 
prospective contributors to get in touch with us 
before writing article.” 


The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Chas. P. Shoffner, Associate Editor. 
“We would be very glad to receive some good 
humorous articles from 500 to 800 words. Of 
course, material suitable for farm folks is always 
acceptable, and we prefer to have it illustrated.” 


The Century, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
“We are glad to examine as promptly as possible 
all manuscripts received; and, if available, to pay 
on acceptance at a rate varying with the length 
and value of the contribution. Manuscripts shoul 
be typewritten and postage for their return en- 
closed. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 1s 
safer than loose stamps. The name and address 
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of the sender should be plainly affixed to all 
manuscripts. Letters referring to manuscripts 
should accompany them and not be sent sepa- 
rately.” 


The Independent, 9 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Stewart Beach, Managing Editor. “We are in 
= market for articles of not more than 2,000 

rds, dealing with subjects of great national or 
inte ernational interest, possessed of a distinct news 
value. We use a small amount of fiction—stories 
of not more than 1,500 words, and some verse, 
but this should be short also. We are not inter- 
ested in personality stories or any feature stories 
unless they have a general application and in- 
terest.” 


The Double Dealer, 204 Baronne St., New Or- 
leans, La. “We use literary articles, short stories, 
poems of all kinds and book reviews. At present 
we are paying for manuscripts, but we find that 
writers feel it an honor to be printed in The 
Double Dealer.” 


The Living Age, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
“We use only translations of articles that have 
previously appeared in foreign journals, of from 
1,200 to 3,000 or 4,000 words, accompanied by the 
name of the author, the name, date and place of 
publication of the periodical from which taken, 
a characterization of the periodical, and, naturally, 
the author’s or publisher’s permission to reprint 
copyrighted material. We pay $10 a thousand 
words for the material as it appears in print, 
providing it can go to the copyreader without ex- 
tensive revision.” Victor S. Clark is editor. 


he International Grocer, 332 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, C. M. Schutz. “We are at 
all times interested in obtaining stories of actual 
business ideas and advertising methods as prac- 
ticed by retail grocers throughout the country. 
Our editorial rates are from 4c to “ec per word.” 


The Drygoodsman and Southwest Merchant- 
Econom’st, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. “Our 
staff writers prepare quite a bit of the material 
that we use, and about the only thing that we are 
in the market for is the short article of fifty to 
four hundred words, taking up some pointed mer- 
chandising idea being used by a department store, 
dry goods, clothing or shoe store. This should 
vither be accompanied by a photograph or the 
contributor should be able to obtain a_photo- 
graph to illustrate it when we notify him of 
acceptance. Our rate is one to one and a half 
cents a word. Around $5 for photo and story 
ot type mentioned.” 


Current History, Times Square, New ° York 
City. Geo. W. Ochs Oakes, Editor. “We de- 
sire manuscripts of contemporary history, written 
by authoritative, competent writers, who are fully 
infor ned on the subject on which they write, 
and we desire the matter they send to be autheutic 
and correct. We prefer articles around 3,000 to 
4104) words.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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BOOKS WANTED 


Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 














EXPERT TYPING 


I type stories, poems, etc. Stories, 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. Carbon copy furnished. 
Corrections made in punctuation and spelling. I 
am an author and know how to please the editors. 


ROY W. ROGERS 
Caddo, Okla. 








DO YOUR MANUSCRIPTS *“‘STAND OUT" 
FROM THE OTHERS? 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whateé 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Hollywood, California 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free Same ce 






















POETS: I am planning to publish a book 
to be entitled: “Fifty Poems by American 
Poets” and am looking for forty-nine 
persons willing to co-operate. Particulars 
gladly given. Address: 


JOSEPH DEAN 
1715 Holland Ave., Bronx, New York City 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 
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now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 2 set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 
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WRITING FOR THE TRADE 

JOURNALS 
(Continued from page 20) 
copied by other magazines, and it has since 
been estimated that this particular story 
was published in more trade magazines 
than any other story that was ever writ- 
ten. 

A dealer had an attractive window dis- 
play that was not producing as good sales 
results as he thought it should. Therefore, 
on the edge of the sidewalk in front of the 
store he placed an ordinary motor sign- 
board reading as follows: “STOP! LOOK 
AT OUR WINDOW!” This, like the 
above collection letter, had a psychological 
effect on persons passing the store, and it 
was found by actual count that when the 
sign was in place twice as many people 


would instinctively turn their heads to 
glance at the window display. The story, 


with the photograph, so‘d as a syndicate 
to about fifteen magazines. 

A merchant had two glass signs painted 
with gold letters, one of which read “GOOD 
MORNING,” while the other read “GOOD 
AFTERNOON.” When the store is 
opened up in the morning each day the first 
of these signs is mounted on an easel near 
the entrance where it can be readily seen by 
all who come into the store. At noon it 
is changed and the “GOOD AFTER- 
NOON” sign takes its place. It is like a 
personal greeting to every one entering the 
store, and a brief article about it sold readi- 
ly to more than a dozen magazines as a 
syndicate. 

The average writer will have no trouble 
in finding good stories of this kind if he 
is ever on the lookout for them. Look 
around you and see what the merchants of 
your town or city are doing. Then get 
busy and make money writing these things 
into stories. Editors want stories of this 
kind badly, and want many of them in every 
issue. 

Credits and Collections 


This is another profitable subject for the 
average writer to handle, for stories of this 
type are ever in demand. But as nearly 
all retail stores have a credit department, 
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particularly in the larger cities, be certain 
that the system or the method you are 
describing is different, and not such a one 
as may be already in use in many other 
stores. And if you are writing on the sub- 
ject of collection letters be sure that these 
are original letters and are not taken from [7 Big bargains, easy pamentsoniate i 
some book on this topic, as I once had hap- trator 8 ote wpererh machines expertly re- 
a ' anteed like nev aon Yor five o vents. Shipped direct 
pen to me without my knowledge. from our factory to you st Dig saving. 
a “ ° s il dit Cmnse cbtie ation to buy. Write for oa 

Articles pertaining to retail cre it are Young Typewriter Co., sxwe o. 
best written when based on personal inter- 
ews with successful credit men who can 
ne con ct ee THE TYPEWRITIST 
tell you of their own methods, and describe P. O. Box 995 
them in such a manner as to make your Jacksonville, Florida 
story really beneficial to other credit men | MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
who may read it. Like the advertising story 2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
such articles should not be in the form of | nique and Dispatch. 
an essay or treatise on the subject of Credits 
unless written by a Credit Expert, or based AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! 
on an interview with him. They should be | Only 35 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for 


neatly, promptly and trong | typing your manu- 
d 


informational method stories from first to scripts in strict conformity to itorial requirements. 
Poems, lc per line. All work guaranteed. Write 


last. for free samples. 
DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
2901 pds eben Street Lincoln, Nebr. 

















Articles on the collecting of accounts are 
particularly desired by editors if you can 
tell of really successful methods or lettters. 
And these should be unusual, not such as WRITERS: Your manuscripts revised and 

















a ae ; typed promptly and accurately for 55 
are used by hundreds of other merchants ; cents per thousand words. PAY WHEN 
and above all original, or at least a new MANUSCRIPT IS RETURNED TO 
twist to an old idea. If you are writing on YOU. EDWARD & CAIN 

the subject of collection letters, copies of So Dikesd Gree <n 


the letters should be included for reproduc- ssesitteaeiaatiiabieiall 


tion with the story; also give the costs, the CRITICISM FREE TO NEW PATRONS 
results achieved, and other information of Manuscript criticiem, during summer months, by 
importance pertaining to the subject. Per- | experienced manuscript editor. 

sonal interview with successful collection fae ae” Wee ae 
managers, describing in more or less detail HETTIE K. PHILLIPS 

their methods of handling certain types of Daytona Beach, Florida 
customers, of writing their collection letters, 


or of other ways they employ to get the 
money out of delinquent accounts, could al- be i AYS ’ 
ways be worked into saleable stories. ‘a 
That this is a fertile field of endeavor Have You Written A Play? 
and a profitable one for the writer my own We want to read it. We have unusual 
experience will indicate. Over a period of facilities for selling plays and scenarios to 
two years I secured from the collection New York theatrical managers and Moving 
manager of a certain retail clothing store Picture Companies. We represent many of 
ad ; : the best authors in America and Europe. 
no less than fourteen different collection Wri 
ds 306 : rite us at once. 
stories, most of them concerning some par- 
ticularly effective letter he had sent out PLAYWRIGHT'S SERVICE BUREAU 
to delinquent accounts. Many of these were aE: Rermmeny, ow Som, H. ¥. 


written as syndicate articles, and one of wention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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letter he had sent out to delinquent accounts. 
Many of these were written as syndicate 
articies, and one of them alone describing 
a series of good letters. I worked into a 
3,500-word story, which I so‘d to ten differ- 
ent magazines in different retail fields. 

I find it very profitable for me to keep 
in close touch with the collection managers 
of several retail stores in my city, and | 
haven’t a doubt that any other writer would 
find it equally as profitable to his work to 
follow this same practice. 


Retail Salesmanship 

While a good story of this type would 
be more than likely to find a market, it 
would have to be of an intensely practical 
nature, distinctly avoiding any discussion 
concerning the theoretical principles of 
salesmanship, for the trade journal editor 
has no place in his pages for theory. 

Stories on this subject should always be 
based on personal interviews with success- 
ful retail salespeople, and should concern 
their methods of selling that have proven 
the most effective, and what experience has 
taught them about the different phases of 
retail selling. For instance, how they 
handle certain types of customers; how 
they build up their call trade ; the importance 
of knowing the merchandise; the value of 
cultivating a pleasing personality ; the value 
of personal appearance to the retail sales- 
person, etc., etc. In other words, a story 
that could be published under some such 
title as “What Twenty Years of Retail Sell- 
ing Has Taught Me,” and so written that 
it would prove of real practical value to 
other salespeople who might read it. 

In nearly every town and city there are 
retail salespeople working in the stores, 
some of whom have been there for a num- 
ber of years; and personal interviews with 
such persons could very likely be worked 
into saleable stories for trade magazines 
if the subject were properly and _ intelli- 
gently handled by the writer. 





WHEN a man is anxious to keep your se- 
cret keep him anxious. 














RUPERT HUGHES’ WORKSHOP 


By Hersert ALFRED WRIGHT 


All that Rupert Hughes asks for is a 
good fountain pen, some paper and a little 
solitude between the hours of nine o’clock 
after supper and three to five before break- 
fast. The walls of his studio are covered 
with paper on which p‘ots for future stories 
or novels are sketched. On his desk are 
typed papers and newspaper stories concern- 
ing the different happenings of life. Each 
memorandum ready to let his pen catch 
the plot germ which he will develop into 
a great photoplay or novel. 

Whatever Rupert Hughes is doing, he 
is always thinking about a plot or an in- 
cident for his next story, and he is contin- 
ually jotting down notes. Although he 
writes probably more stories than many 
writers, and though he edits, writes, and di- 
rects moving pictures, he will always assist 
the would-be writer. 

To write much, and not to be discouraged, 
is the advice of Rupert Hughes. Authors 
who declare that without certain tools, it 
would be impossible to attempt to write 
a story would not find it harmful to read 
over again what Hughes needs to write a 
story. The greatest writers have outlined 
their plots on pieces of papers. O. Henry’s 
best story was written on wrapping paper 
while he was in jail. 

And then again there is the writer who 
can’t find time to write. The best thing they 
can do is to stop writing, and spent their 
time on something more valuable. 

The most unfortunate thing that can oc- 
cur to a “would-be” is to have the first 
story accepted. He then imagines he is a 
Kipling or a Stevenson, and any story that 
he writes will be published. To him only 
pity can be given; he must remember that 
nothing can be obtained without working 


hard. 


Therefore, fellow writers, and would-be’s, 
do not be discouraged by receiving a rejec- 
tion slip instead of a check, truly great 
writers receive them. So be it a fat check, 
or be it a blue, pink or red s‘ip, receive it 
with a smile and work harder on your next 
story. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT CRITIC IN 
HIS RELATION TO THE 
BEGINNING WRITER 


(Continued from page 28) 

In this connection I may say that some 
writers seem to think that the only thing 
necessary is to get the characters before 
the eye of the reader and then go ahead 
with the story, often with rapid-fire dia- 
logue. Dialogue is a good and necessary 
quatity in the short story, but some of the 
wisest editors of my acquaintance prefer 
stories in which the mixture of direct action 
and dialogue, and of setting, atmosphere 
and descriptive narrative, are on about a 
fifty-fifty basis. 





THE GRILL 
Harold McGrath said the way to train 
for authorship is to “broil a little while on 
the grill of newspaper work.” 





QUOTATION MARKS cover a multitude of 
plagiarists. 
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AUTHORS, SCENARISTS, 
Let us turn your original IDEAS 


into money. Scenarios published, copyrighted, mar- 
keted. Novels and short stories revised. Years of 
experience. Advice free. Not a school. 


Hollywood Scenario and Publishing Co. 


225 Markham Bldg., 6372 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
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& P. O. Box 407, National ay Calif. g 
@ Dear Mr. Author:— 6 
% If you want the best, & 
© Don’t try me last! © 
e Just drop me a card, a 
2 And I'll do the rest. @ 
+4 Sincerely, Bc 
4 ALEX. M. VIZCARRA, é 
$ (Castilian MSS. also ee pepe Typist. ee 
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$3 FOR & PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
incidents, characters, plot, title, markets—everything. 
Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 
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The Kind of Advertising That Pays 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars are wasted every year in placing copy in 
advertising media that is unproductive. Often an advertiser will say, “the only way 
He does, invests $100, $200, or $500, draws a response from a lot of iit 
curiosity-seekers, illiterate people who are fascinated by the fact that they can drop Hi 
a card and receive a pretty catalog free, school children—and then charges both his 


But there are some media that assure against this waste circulation. 
It offers you 


100 Per Cent Prospects 


This is because THE WRITER’S DIGEST goes every month into the hands of 
18,000 men and women interested in writing, educated people, adults, people who 
won’t waste their time nor yours by writing unless they are really interested in what 


The Class of People Who Buy 


And the best part is that you can reach these 18,000 men and women at a cost 
$3.50 per thousand. Write TODAY for rate card and full details. 


J.B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How tO Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 
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HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 


The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 





by FELIX J. KOCH ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 

who will take ad- 

ih ; vantage of the op- 

r Wag 6 portunities that 


surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 
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There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other poiris thrt will 
help the writer. 

If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
912 Broadway, New York, are two monthly trade 
magazines. “We use up an enormous quantity 
of live stories, articles, photographs, cartoons, 
etc., but there isn’t an inch of space for dead 
stuff. We're not interested in material to fill up 
pages. We buy MSS. by merit, not by weight. 
Both magazines go to retail merchants, who for 
the most part have been in business for a long 
time, and who know their business. For that 
reason, we are not getting out a correspondence 
course on ‘How to run a retail store.’ Instead, 
we are trying to make Good Hardware and The 
Progressive Grocer media for the exchange of 
ideas among their readers. Accepted articles will 
be paid for at the rate of one cent a word or 
better, depending solely on the merit of the con- 


tribution. Photographs, from one to three dol-. 


lars each. And all material bought is paid for 
promptly on acceptance. Stamped and addressed 
envelope should accompany all contributions. We 
desire articles of from 200 to 1,000 words (pre- 
ferably 200) on ideas, stunts, plans and methads 
that some hardware dealers and grocers have 
actually used and found successful. We can tse 
a lot of such stories, but we like them boiled 
down to the bone, and illustrated with photo- 
graphs wherever possible. It is often possible to 
treat an old, or a well-known subject in a new 
way, and thus stir up fresh interest. In a recent 
issue of Good Hardware we ran some jingles on 
dead stock and dust, both handled in a humorous 
way. We can’t get away with ‘preachy’ stuff. It 
isn’t necessary to point out a moral. Simply 
make the rhymes interesting to retail dealers. 
And don’t let them exceed 28 lines. Most trade 
papers are dry as dust. We want some real 
humor in these magazines. Let’s have some good 
jokes that are original and that are pertinent. 
Above all, they must be original. If we want 
clipped jokes, we have a larger and a sharper 
pair of scissors than you have. And we can use 
also some longer stories that treat various phases 
of the hardware or grocery business in a humor- 
ous way. Individual photos of unusual ways of 
displaying merchandise, unique home-made racks, 
stands or cases that merchants are using, window 
displays that contain a concrete idea that others 
may use—not merely attractive displays, odd de- 
livery trucks, unconventional and interesting pic- 
tures of hardware dealers or grocers taken in 
their homes, their gardens—in short, away from 
their business.” G. K. Hanchett is editor. 


Paper Box Leader, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. “We would like to receive news and short, 
snappy interviews of and with paper box manu- 
facturers throughout the country, and especially 
would like to get in touch with correspondents 
in cities like Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, >an 
Francisco, Atlanta, New Orleans and other im- 
portant manufacturing centers. We can also use 
good photographs of individuals and of unique 
plants. We want the items short and crisply 
written, and where in excess of 500 words, would 
prefer to have the writer get in touch with us 
first. Pay on acceptance at a minimum of half 
a cent a word.” 
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Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. “The only 
material that we purchase is articles of especial 
interest to people living in the State of New 
Jersey; articles that have some connection his- 
torically with the state, or articles of general 
interest, of not more than 1,500 words. Our 
usual price for such articles is $50.00, but we 
reserve the privilege of paying less if we have 
reason to believe that we are justified in paying 
less for it. We do not use any fiction.” Lucie 
D. Taussig, Editor. 





The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. Griffith Ogden Ellis, Editor. “We 
are in the market for photographs with brief de- 
scriptions for our department of “Novel Inven- 
tions and Natural Wonders,” which depicts the 
strikingly unusual in nature, and new interesting 
mechanical devices. Brief accounts of unusual 
boy activities or accomplishments, especially of a 
kind that will be practically inspirational to other 
boys, are wanted for the department of ‘Notable 
Boys’, or ‘Boys who Do Things’. Photographs 
should accompany such articles. Verse is used 
very rarely, but occasionally a verse contribution, 
serious or humorous, of excellent quality and boy 
appeal, might find a place. Cover pictures con- 
taining distinctive ideas well executed, that will 
appeal to boys and reproduce effectively in two 
colors, are used. They should not contain pic- 
tures of girls or small children. To save unnec- 
essary expense of shipping originals, a sketch, 
description or photograph may be submitted in 
advance, to ascertain if the subject—the idea—is 
sufficiently promising to warrant the shipment of 
the original for consideration. Material for the 
‘For the Boys to Make’ department, the puzzle 
department, the stamp department and editorial 
page is provided by the magazine staff. Material 
must be accompanied by stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for return. Manuscripts must be type- 
" ritten, preferably double spaced, and must never 
be rolled; they may be folded. Material will be 
reported upon promptly and remittance will go 
forward upon acceptance. Rates of payment vary 
according to the quality and nature of the ma- 
terial.” 





Kodakery, Rochester, N. Y. A. H. Harscher, 
Editor. “This magazine is published for begin- 
ners in photography. The articles that are printed 
i the magazine are devoted chiefly to imparting 
instruction and recounting valuable photographic 
experiences for amateurs. Such articles may be 
f any length not exceeding 1,000 words. Illus- 
trated articles are preferred. The price we pay 
depends on what we consider them worth to us, 
and we pay on acceptance.” 





_ Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas. “We pay 
ior material on acceptance. Just now we are in 
the market for short stories, barring only those 
which play up sex. We particularly need stories 
of mystery and adventure; we also need a few 
stories with a background of business, and good 
love stories are always in line. Our rate of pay 
varies with the manuscript. Ordinarily, we make 


an offer to the writer. We do not want ama- 


teurish stuff and prefer brisk plot development.” 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Make BIG Money 
LEARN TYPEWR/TING ~ 


ULLOSS NEW WAY 


Learn ac Home > in Spare Time. Graduates earn $35 to $45 
a week. SO C. peed of 80 to 100 words a minute guar- 
anieed. Su by, fe - ods —e: may for anyone. 

WRITE TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER. Entire course ON TRIAL. 
Complete business praising incl: ry Send for new descriptive book 
and limited special offer. ACT ° 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 9111 et Hill ingfield, Ohio. 
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POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















Manuscripts revised, reconstructed and 
typed according to editorial standards, 
$1.00 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof. 
Twenty-three years’ experience. 


MILLER LITERARY BUREAU 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


‘WRITERS WANTED 


of stories, scenarios, songs, poems, etc., to become 
menibers of the National Publication staff. Ambitious 
writers, send stamp for agreement. Experience 
unnecessary. 

NATIONAL PUBLICATION 
Dept. 100, 5428 South Wells, Chicago 

















SATISFACTION 


guaranteed on all typing. Prose manu- 
scripts, 60c per 1000 words; poems, 2c per 
line; carbon copy included. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
3816 Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 











| | HAVE JUST RETURNED 


from New York and Boston, where I inter- 
viewed many editors of magazines, books 
and newspaper syndicates. Conditions are 
constantly changing. Why not get the 
benefit of the latest information. You may 
have a worthy story and yet be unable to 
get it accepted because you are sending it 
to the wrong type of publisher. It’s like 
trying to sell a fur coat to a wholesale 
jeweller. Send me your story, with $3.00 
(if 5000 words or under) and $5. 00 if over 
that length and I will analyze it, give it 
careful consideration, and return it with a 
list of publications to whom it may be sent. 
I found some publications filled up to 1926 
who would not take another story no matter 
how good it was. They wouldn’t tell you 
this in sending back your manuscript. 
Write me today. 


ALFRED G. RICHARDSON 
(Author: ** King of the Grizzlies’) 
401 Lombard Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Manuscripts typewritten, 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. Minor errors corrected. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Postage please. $5.00 for best poem 
submitted to be typewritten during each month, 


OMER W. EASTRIDGE 
Box 207, Marengo, Ind. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 











How to Write Short Stories 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 

Many books have 
been written on the 
subject of short story 
writing, but it is 
doubtful if any author 
has been as success- 
ful as Miss Bridgart 
in condensing as much 
practical, “how - to” 
advice between the 
covers of a book. 





Miss Bridgart has 
made a specialty oi 
the short story mar- 
ket. She knows what 
the magazine editors 
want. She can save 


zi Bridgart you the time, labor 
and expense of send- 
ing the kind of stories 


editors do not want. 


Let This Book Direct Your Career 


The author discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious short story writer of today. The construc- 
tion of the plot is fully explained; how to choose a 
theme; the importance of developing a pleasing 
theme; common business sense in meeting the mar- 
ket; adaption of style to material; the element of 
suspense; using acquaintance as material; criticism; 
helps from other writers. In all, there are 18 
important chapters. 

Handsome and durable gray cloth cover. Regu- 

lar price, $1, postpaid, or sent absolutely free 

with a year’s subscription for WRITER’S DI- 

GEST. If already a subscriber, just attach $1 

to coupon below. 

WRITER’S DIGEST ® "iyciainit ite" 








Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription for WRITER'S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF ACCESSORIES 

(Continued from page 12) 
it for one’s own. These notebooks are pre- 
ferably loose-leaf affairs to suit the individ- 
ual taste. When the items on a page have 
been used it is better not to destroy the 
discarded looseleaf for a time, but file it 
away for possible future reference. The 
notebook is thus kept to minimum size, 
containing only usable matter. The tiny 
leather-back ones—the 214x 41% size—fit 
in a man’s vest pocket. Larger sized ones 
may be profitably used in different individ- 
ual labor-saving ways. 





If a rubber stamp is used, it may be the 
means of making or marring a manuscript. 
In the absence of printed stationery the 
author’s name and address neatly arranged, 
preferably enclosed in a sort of oblong box 
and stamped cearly and evenly in good 
black stamp-pad ink, is a good substitute, 
a thing of beauty and a joy until the first 
page is worn out; but if a dim impression 
is left in a zigzag, careless fashion, of a 
color not in harmony with the type itself, 
the artistic appearance of the title page is 
spoiled beyond repair. This applies equally 
to the card in the corner of the outgoing 
envelope in which the manuscript is en- 
closed. 

For moistening the flaps of envelopes, 
stamps or any g'ued surface, a moistening 
machine is a convenience and time saver. 
A patent moistener has an inner chamber 
device which prevents splashing and over- 
flow of water. These moisteners may be 
purchased in numerous sizes and at various 
prices, but a home-made device will an- 
swer the purpose at a minimum cost. A 
penny sponge in a tiny glass container, kept 
well supplied with water, will serve. This 
outfit will cost probably ten cents, and the 
ease with which stamps are moistened or 
envelope flaps “stuck” will justify the 
trouble. 

A patent large-size envelope (9x12) is 
for the purpose of sending different classes 
of mail in the same package. To the large 
envelope a smaller envelope, correct size 
for enclosing a letter folded twice, is at- 












































tached. Thus by placing first-class postage 
on this smaller envelope and second-class 
or third-class, as required, on the envelope 
proper, the two classes of mail matter go 
as one. This meets a long feit want, but 
does not in the general sense apply to 
manuscript mailing, as all manuscript goes 
first-class. However, the large envelope 
may be sealed, which still gives the ad- 
vantage of keeping separate the letter ac- 
companying it. 

Paste, itself, is a lowly adjunct, but a 
very important one. On occasions it is a 
saving of ‘time and labor in reworking a 
manuscript to paste a paragraph here and 
there, thus saving retyping; or a clipping 
or a picture may be transferred to paper 
or mount quickly and to advantage. In 
these processes there is nothing more irri- 
tating than to find one’s self with sticky 
fingers and a job half done. The best grade 
of library paste, therefore, is a necessity, 
and the bottle paste with brush attached, 
gives better satisfaction than that which 
comes in a tube. 

When the manuscript is ready, the ques- 
tion arises,—to clip or not to clip. It has 
been said (and written) that in mailing 
manuscripts to editors the sheets should 
not be fastened in any way. But did you 
ever open a large envelope, take therefrom 
several loose, folded sheets of copy and 
try to find page one? It seems to me that 
that method would be the surest way of 
hardening the editor’s heart against that 
particular author. If, however, a clip is 
placed at the top of the page, the manu- 
script naturalty falls open at the proper 
place. The continued use of a clip does mar 
the page. The remedy is to change its posi- 
tion from time to time, after having placed 
an extra sheet over the front page of the 
manuscript. But even at the cost of re- 
writing the first page, or rep!acing it with 
one already written and held in reserve 
for that purpose, the editor’s temper is not 
to be risked at the very start. 

rhe clips come in varying sizes. The 
tiny ones fasten two or three sheets of paper 
together effectively ; the medium size holds 
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WE PRINT — PUBLISH — MARKET 
BOOKS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


Such as Biographies, Histories, 

Family Records, Plays, Verse 
LIMITED AND DE LUXE EDITIONS 
Also Monographs, Pamphlets, and other Brainy Things 
of the Unusual Kind Having a Purpose 
In Association with a Modern and Fully Equipped Plant 
Enquire at 
THE AVONDALE PRESS 
(Incorporated) 

Suite 1004-1009, 1841 Broadway 
at Columbus Circle 
“NEW YORK’S NEW CENTRE” 
Telephoning Columbus 2998-2999 for an appointment 





Estimates Promptly Furnished 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


OOKS, SCENARIOS PRINTED 


BOUND. Typed, Revised, Copyrighted. Complete 
Service for Writers, including Sales Assistance. 
Typing 75c per 1000 Words, including carbon cop 
Poetry 2c line. Revising $1.00 per 1000 words. Expert stall. 
We do it right. Write for book and other printing prices. 
Ask for copy of “Cashing In On Talent.” 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est.12 Years. 336So. Broadway, LosAngeles. Dept. 22 











Authors—Let me type your manuscripts; 
guaranteed work by a_ professional 
authors’ typist; also revising, _ criticising 
and marketing. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 

2205 Rio Grande, Austin, Texas 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE * THIS: COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicssr.) 











the pages of an average manuscript, while 
the giant clip is useful where chapters of a 
book are to be kept separate or where bulky 
papers are hand'ed. A clip’ new on the 
market has a serrated surface which gives 
a firmer grip, holding the papers more se- 
curely. 

These are littie things, but they save a 
world of annoyance and trouble, and the 
writer who values harmony during work- 
ing hours will look well to his accessories 
and keep them always in order. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


Fawceett’s Magazine (formerly True Confrs- 
sions), Robbinsdale, Minn. “We are in the mar- 
ket for interesting personals ty sketches about men 
and women in unique jobs or life situations— 
such persons, for instance, as motion picture 
doubles, circus performers, lighthouse tenders, 
human flies, steeplejacks, professional daredevils, 
aud the like. We prefer these about women or 
of interest to women. Under its new and ex- 
panded policy, Fawcett’s Magazine expects to give 
a good deal of attention to unusual personalities; 
it uses intimate sketches, running from 40) to 
2,000 words. These must be entertainingly writ- 
ten and accompanied by pictures. Payment will 
be made at the rate of two or four cents a word.” 


The Boston Line, 178 Congress St., Boston. 
“Our cards are all steel engraved and steel die 
stamped and not reproduced by photography. We 
consequently do not need large, elaborate draw- 
ings, but prefer sketches drawn to exact size and 
in the proper colors. The approximate size of 
Christmas cards is about 4x5 inches. For steel 
die stamping not less than two, or more than 
five combined colors and bronzes are desired. 
Gold and silver may be used also. The style of 
design should be anything pertaining to Christ- 
mas—i. e., scenes, candles, lanterns, holly, fire- 
places, coaching scenes, quaint figures, or anything 
the artist considers would make a bright, attrac- 
tive Christmas card and a design that you per- 
sonally would take pleasure in sending to your 
friends. What we are after, of course, is new 
and original ideas or an exquisite treatment of 
the above subjects. We could also use a few 
designs for ‘Men’s Cards’ which are made up for 
men exclusively, also for ‘Clever Cards,’ which 
can be sent either to men or women, and are de- 
signs taking some liberties and sometimes being 
somewhat humorous. Sketches are sent to us 
subject to our approval and are paid for on ac- 
ceptance. Prices paid are from $2.50 up, the 
average being around $5.00. Cards such as we 
manufacture are ordered by individuals, for ex- 
amples, in lots of a hundred of one particular 
design, therefore the sentiment must be one that 
would be appropriate to any one of these “Er 
persons. It must not have ‘I’ nor ‘we’ in it, 
cause it restricts the sale of the card. The sen- 
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timent should be such that an individual or a 
married couple could use it for plate printing at 
the bottom of the sentiment, whether their plate 
reads Mr., Miss, Mrs., or Mr. and Mrs. If this 
sentiment is sent to a hundred persons, probably 
twenty of them go to relations, thirty of them to 
intimate friends or families, and fifty of them to 
acquaintances. There should be no reference to 
nor suggestion of pain, sorrow, death, sickness, 
misfortune or condolence. In other words, the 
sentiment should be written just as the writer 
would wish it themselves to send to a hundred 
different people, what you would actually use 
and not what you think somebody else ought to 
use. It is also well to remember that the senti- 
ment must not be just a statement of fact or 
preachment, it must convey actual greetings, or 
best wishes and good cheer. The best sentiments 
are four lines of verse, sometimes six lines, and 
not over eight lines, or a short piece of prose is 
equally good. Sentiments may be submitted to 
this company any time and should be addressed 
to Editor. All sentiments approved are paid for 
when accepted, at 25 cents a line. Sentiments not 
accepted are returned. This concern does not 
promise to publish the writer’s name with the 
sentiment, nor to send copies of the sentiment to 
the writer when published. The Boston Line con- 
sists entirely of Christmas cards and books, with 
a few New Year, Easter and Birthday numbers. 
The line is carried by all high-grade stationery 
and art stores.” 





The Guild Publishing Co., 586 Drexel Bldg., 
oe Pa., will issue before September Ist 
Laughter, a monthly magazine, which will give 
every writer of humor, from the two-line joke 
or four-line poems to the short story writer of 
1,000 to 4,000 words, an excellent standard market 
for material. Laughter will also purchase suit- 
able pictures of a humorous nature. 





The first issue of The Gammadion, a quarterly 
publication, using poetry, verse, very short stories 
and articles, will appear about September first. 
Editor, Jack Nelson; associates, Mary B. Ward 
and Mary Chase Cornelius. P. O. Box 624, 
Birmingham, Ala. Payment for material will be 
in the form of prizes. 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New 
York City. “We use in Detective Story Magazine 
serials from 40,000 to 80,000 words, novelettes, 
25,000 to 30,000, and short stories from 4,000 to 
7,000 words. The stories must have the crime 
element in them. We don’t use any material of 
a salacious nature. We pay usually from one to 
two cents a word for material, and payment is 
made on acceptance.” 


Arco Newspaper Feature and Fiction Service, 
Irvington, N. J. “We consider short stories, 
serials and features appropriate for newspaper 
publication, but all manuscripts submitted must 
be accompanied by adequate postage if the writers 
desire their return in the event of rejection. This 
service does not want any poetry or so-called 
special articles, editorials or drawings.” 


(Continued on page 62) 
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| $100Prize for SHORT STORY | 


Write for full details of this prize offer, and alse 
how Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest authority of | 





them all,” is teaching Short-Story 
Writing by mail with splendid suc- 
cess. His students have made many jf! 
thousands from their stories. Here 
is a real training course with indi- | 
vidual criticism and grading of your 
work—not a cut and dried affair. | 
Also a Special Criticism Service by 
Dr. Burton Dr, Burton on your completed stories. | 
| Send today for booklet, “Short-Story Writing,” | 
| and learn how to try for the $100 prize. Special 
rate and Profit-Sharing Plan. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
314 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











GOOD TYPING PAYS! 


I will give your manuscripts personal at- 

tention and return promptly. Thousand 

words, 50c; poems, 2c per line. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 

1106 Riverdale St., West t. Apeingheld, Mass. 








Manuscripts tend and edited. Books pre- 
printed. Poems published in small 
editions cheaply and attractively. 


THE COLLEGE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


612 East Green St., Champaign, III. 








Make y script 
AUTHORS ake your peepee f 


by having us type, 

criticise and market them. 
Professional authors’ typist. Competent 
service. Reasonable rates. Write us. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
255 Market sot Braces Pa. 


——— 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THAT 











Y? 
Well known writer will tell you. Also type, correct 
and suggest market, for 75c per thousand words, 
Typing only, 50c per thousand words. 
Remittance Must Accompany MSS. 
CAROL COLE 
513 Crosby Street, Akron, Ohio 











DO YOU REMEMBER 
“How I Win Contests” in the April Digest? We — 
secured the services of the writer, Mr. Reynolds, 
editor of THE PRIZE WINNER, a monthly bulletin 
of contest news. Year, $2.00. Five months, $1.00. 
Free descriptive circular on request, 


THE PRIZE WINNER 
527 E. Crawford Ave., Altoona, Pa. 























iT PAYS TO WRITE 


Short Story Writing — Photoplay Writing — Stage 
Play Writing — Newspaper Work — offers money, 
fame, power. A Literary Career through Expert 
Assistance by Distinguished Authors and_ well- 
known Editors and Newspapermen. Also a Manu- 
script Sales Department handling the work of new 
and established writers. 

Plot — and 70 page ya ed Book Free. 

HARVARD COMPANY 

252 262 Chronlele Bidg., San Francisco, Callf. 
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Su s Keeping Everlastingly At It--And Hav- 
CCBSS: ing Your Mss. Prepared By Baynton 

If you feel that your work should be pre- 
pared for editorial approval in a distinctive 
and professional manner and in the most 
approved form, then the next step is to turn 
the job over to Baynton. 

TYPING, including corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, 70c per M. 


Typing and Editorial Revision, $1.00 per M. 


Clients (professional as well as less experienced 
writers) in a dozen States and in Canada. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











9 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 


$3.00 a year 





Springfield, Mass. 














The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 






Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek 1n a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R, Kane. 





TIPS FOR ARTICLES FROM 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued from page 38) 


ten minutes to prepare. Advertising and 
Selling and Editor and Publisher conduct 
departments containing brief write-ups of 
clever and effective advertisements for 
which they have paid me $1.00 each. Any- 
one desiring to attempt this market should 
study a current issue of the magazine he 
intends submitting to, for although the idea 
is the thing it is also equally important that 
the idea be treated from that particular 
magazine’s point of view. 

Tips for titles may also be received from 
reading the advertisements. To illustrate: 
I am now preparing a series of biographical! 
sketches for a juvenile pubtication, the 
stories of great men when they were boys. 
To get a title for the series has been a 
problem. But thanks to my habit of read- 
ing the advertisements for tips I now have 
a title which I think will put the idea across: 
Boyographies. This tip came from an ad- 
vertisement in the Literary Digest. 

To these illustrations | might add many 
more, but I have presented enough to prove 
my point and to bear out my text that it 
pays to read the advertisements for tips. 

Just a word, in conclusion, to those who 
care to try the trade journal market with 
advertising articles. Be sure that the basic 
idea of the advertising you are writing your 
article around is sound and effective. If 
possible, get figures to back up any state- 
ment you may make, and by all means give 
in the beginning of your article the name 
and address of the firm whose advertising 
you are quoting, as trade journals often 
wish to verify the facts of an article before 
they publish it. You must remember that 
their reputation is at stake as well as your 
own. A very good plan is to include sev- 
eral advertisements of the firm even if they 
are not to be reproduced in the article, as 
this is in a sense, verification. And, of 
course, if they are to be reproduced in the 
article they should be sent so that they 
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will not get crumpled, preferably not 
folded, but flat. 

hat is about all, but remember my text. 
And, study the advertising in the maga- 
zines and newspapers for profitable tips 


for articles. 





ARE YOU AN EDITORP 
By Epwarpa A. Dorsett 


Undoubtedly the answer is “no,” and you 
are asking what in the heavens made me 
ask that question. All right, I’ll ask you 
another: Are you human? Sure! All right, 
then, oddly speaking, you are partly an 
editor, for editors are human. 

All of which acts as a preamble to the 
following: I have never filled the high role 
as editor. That is, I never filled it for long. 
Being somewhat of an author, and on the 
staff of one of the city’s papers, I have 
taken charge of various sections of the 
journal. 

While in this unthrilling, serenely deli- 
cate position, I had the higher honor of ex- 
amining many scripts of those persons try- 
ing to break into the news world. I often 
wondered just why they tried it. I don’t 
know why they did! Better try gardening, 
some of them, for their “stuff” looked as 
though pigs, beets, onions, ‘n’ everything 
else had passed over it. 

The above also acts as a forewording 
to these few lines: If you have a good 
story, a good article, one that either news- 
paper or magazine will be interested in, 
please, for the love of yourself and the 
paper or magazine, send it in neatly. Noth- 
ing on earth is more trying to the eye and 
more angering to the editor than to go 
against those rules. Remember that! 





CULTIVATE habits that conserve energy. 
Avoid monotonous routine by varying the 
activity. While striving for order, a fresh- 
ness in the daily program should be sought, 
with a tendency to make play out of work. 
Ketter results are obtained by adding to 
this friendly competition. 
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WRITERS’ REVIEW 
| | | Just what busy writers want. Unusual 
you every month, Subscribe today. 


size. Lots of worthwhile contents in 
compact form. Of practical value to 
8@- $1.00 a year, 12 good issues. “G8 l 














Order from WRITERS’ REVIEW, Dept. 2, «...0..054 0+ 








For the lovers of literature and literary workers. 
THE ORACLE 


Published quarterly—March, July, September 15, 
Christmas. 


Offers three prizes in connection with the Sept. 15 
issue for a one act play, for a poem and for a maximum 
number of subscriptions. Write for particulars. 


715 West 172nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS—We will type and revise your 


manuscript the way the editor wants it; 
also give free three most likely markets. 
Try our service. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, 








Iron River, Wis. 








WRITERS! AUTHORS! 

Let me put your manuscript in shape for the editor. 
Typing, 50c per thousand words, with one carbon 
copy free. Errors in spelling and grammar corrected 
without extra charge. All work will receive my 
personal attention and will be returned promptly as 
soon as finished. 


MRS. SADIE WARREN 
1512 No. 5th St., West, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





Get Your Manuscripts An Interview 
Sixty per cent of the manuscripts submitted never 
even reach the publisher, because they are so hard 
to read. We know how to prepare your manuscript 
so it will get an interview and a check. Try us. 

Grand 3335 


BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 

Editors are attracted by beautifully-typed, well-arranged manu- 
scripts. We guarantee to return your manuscript promptly, free 
from errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and paragraphing. 
We make a business of manuscript typing and WE KNOW OUR 
BUSINESS. Legible catbon copy. Rates, 70c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 

KINGSLEY TYPING BUREAU 

341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 


NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 


THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 


GAS 455 229 


Indigestion, Heartburn, Pain in Right Side, 

Gallstones. Even 2 operations failed before 

finding help I’ll tell you about FREE. 
MADELINE E. UNGER 

Dept. B-204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. 
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I WILL TYPE 
Free of Charge 


Any short article you 
send me. This is merely 
“a getting acquainted”’ 
offer, and this initial work 
¢ will not cost you a cent.— 
Josie. 


Address 


JOSIE VALENTA 
J 1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 





P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 





YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 

















‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Cont:nued from page 59) 


Factory, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago, 
Ill. Managing Editor, Chapin Hoskins. “I know 
of no better way to describe the general require- 
ments than to quote the barker which is used 
to head the page: ‘Specific machines and devices, 
tried-out plans and methods, vital pointers and 
suggestions which have proved profit-makers in 
large and small factories.’ Items should, as a 
rule, run from 200 to 350 words. They will be 
paid for at from 1%c to 2c a word, according 
to their value to us. Good, human interest photo- 
graphs will be paid for separately. In every case 
the name of the factory ought to be mentioned, 
and the company whose experience is related must 
know that the item is to be published.” 





Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle, Chicago, 
Ill. Edwin Baird, Editor. “I am in the market 
now for dramatic short stories, under 4,000 words, 
that hum with tense action and suspense—vivid, 


- thrilling stories in which every word counts and 


that will keep the reader breathlessly interested 
to the last sentence. An excellent example of this 
sort of story is ‘Flashing, Death, by George 
Allan England, featured in the August issue of 
Real Detective Tales. All our stories, of course, 
must be of the detective or mystery type, but I 
am particularly interested right now in stories 
of Western locale; and a good mystery or detec- 
tive yarn, with a Western background, will stand 
a splendid chance of acceptance. ‘The Gila Men,’ 
now running serially in Real Detective Tales, is 
representative of the kind of Western mystery 
story that I want. I can promise,a prompt deci- 
sion on any manuscripts sent to this office.” 





The Oracle, 715 West 172nd St., New York, 
N. Y. W. A. Broder, Editor. Published quar- 
terly—March, July, September 15, Christmas. 2) 
cents a copy and 75 cents a year. This magazine 
is the only magazine whose main object is to aid 
the embryo writers and unknown writers to reach 
their goal. Our editors have offered their services 
gratis to serve the great masses of writers or 
would-be writers, and we hope that they in turn 
will co-operate with us. It is our policy to send 
a personal criticism with each rejected short story, 
poem or playlet. We are not at present paying 
for manuscripts, but the advantages of having 
them accepted by our publication are many. 
Please enclose self-addressed and stamped enve- 
lope with each manuscript. 





Everygirl’s, 31 E. 17th St., New York City, “Is 
interested in short stories of 5,000 words or under 
which appeal to girls of about sixteen years 0! 
age. We like stories of mystery and adventure 
and we are not adverse to a love interest if it 
is carefully handled. We can also use stories 
of 10,000 or 15,000 words, dividing them into 
installments of about 5,000 words an issue. Our 
rates vary and we pay three weeks after accept- 
ance. We use only special articles which touch 
very closely the program of the Camp Fire Girls, 
and we do not buy verse or pictures. Our prin- 
cipal need is for vivid, well-written fiction for 
girls.” Mary E. Squire, Editor. 
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Giblin Feature Service, Utica, N. Y. “We are 
in the market for material suitable for news- 
paper syndication. It must be unique, extraord- 
inary and unusual. We do not want fiction or 
poems or articles. All material must be accom- 
panied by self-addressed, stamped envelope.” 


The A. M. Davis Company, 530 Atlantic Ave., 
3oston, Mass., “is always in the market for un- 
usually good verses appropriate for the following 
seasons and uses: Christmas, New Years, Valen- 
tine, Easter, Thanksgiving; Birthdays, Weddings, 
Engagements, Anniversaries, Showers, Gradua- 
tions, Mother Day, Sympathy, Illness, Friendship 
—and all other occasions for which friendly mes- 
sages are appropriate. To help you write good 
greeting card verse the following suggestions are 
offered: 

‘1. Verses should always convey a message of 
sincere good-will and should always be cheerful. 

‘2. Humor is valuable and may be incorporated 
in almost any verse except those sent in sym- 
pathy, for Easter or for Christmas cards of a 
religious nature. 

The verse should be easy to read and to 
understand. Unusual or halting meter, poor 
— and obscure ideas cannot be used. 

Verses may be from two to eight lines, the 
Pa. the better. They should begin interest- 
ingly and end with some ‘snap’ or ‘punch.’ 

‘1. The value of prose sentiments is limited, 
although we are willing to consider them. 

“We cannot undertake the correction or revision 
of verses which we do not anticipate buying. Nor 
can we supply the names and addresses of other 
publishers. These you can obtain from your 
dealer in greeting cards. 

“It will add to our convenience if verses are 

typewritten on separate slips of paper. Be sure 
to keep a copy yourself. 
“When submitting material for our considera- 
tion, please send a self-addressed envelope for 
the return of manuscripts, should they prove 
unavailable. 

“We usually pay from $2.00 to $5.00 each, ac- 


1 


cording to the worth of the verses to us. 


McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 37th St., New 
York City. “We use short stories of 2,000 words 
and upwards, serials which may be of any length, 
and special articles. It is impossible to state our 
rates, as these vary in accordance with the ma- 
terial submitted.” James Henle, Associate Editor. 


The Modern Review “is a new monthly maga- 
zine, featuring life as it is today. It is not sen- 
sational, but stories must have that modern slant 
to get in. We will need a wide variety of fiction, 
leature articles, but no verse. We will appeal 
to no special class of people, but to the nation 
as a whole, therefore any type of material that 
meets our needs should be submitted. Report will 
be made in two weeks and payment will be made 
on acceptance at a fair rate, being controlled 
entirely by the merit of the story. All material 
should be addressed to G. Houston Browne, 
Editor Modern Review, Florence, Ala., and return 
postage enclosed.” 
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Pro 


My method of helping a fiction writer is first of all to make a 


careful stu 
I use no 


Teaching methods of Walter B. Pitkin are used. 

My students have sold stories to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Harper’s Magazine, Collier's Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, and several 
of the lesser magazines. An enrolled student won a first prize and a 
former student a third prize in Harper's recent short-story contests. 

If you wish to apply for study with me, I suggest that you send 
me a manuscript together with a letter about yourself and a check 


for $10. 


what course of study, if any, I think you should pursue. If later 


fessional Literary Training 


dy of his individual needs and then supply those needs. 
lesson sheets, no printed assignments or set criticisms. 


With my criticism of the manuscript I will advise you 











you enroll, the fee paid will be applied to the cost of the course. 
Price of my book ‘‘Narrative Technique,’’ $2.50. Questions an- 
swered. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 
342 Madison Avenue. New York City. 
AUTHORS! 

The manuscript with personality is the one that 

catches the publisher’s eye! Give yours that dis- 


tinctive appearance. Send it to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
323 High Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Rates submitted, 











pric 


AUTHORS! 
serv 
how 














Do your MSS. excel? My 
ice for writers is complete. Not 
quick, but how good. Write for 
es and samples. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY, 
Box 87, Cary, N.C. 














Have your manuscripts typed in the correct form. 
It always pays. 50c per 1000 words; poems, 2c line; 


on good 


guaranteed. 


21 East 7th St., Oklahoma ses Okla. 


WRITERS! 


bond paper, clear carbon free. Satisfaction 


MINNIE RICHARDS 








SPECIAL TO NEW CUSTOMERS 


20c per thousand for any “any article under 5000 words 


sent duri 


price 50c, 


rates are 


cism of your stories under 5000 words for $1. 
WRITERS’ TYPING STUDIO, 
4038-a DeTonty St. St. Louis, Mo. 


ng September, include postage extra; regular 
Once you have sent work other special 
given. NEW WRITERS—Will send criti- 














HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 


Just a 


H 


offers 


SYNOPSIS 

in Facsimile 
s it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


ENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
BETHEL, CONN. 
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Verse Writers! 


Make your poems and 
songs snappy by means 
of clever, unusual 
rhymes. That is half 
the secret of successful 
poetry. No matter howgood your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected. rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


KI CMe eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhymin 


Dictionary.” i 





Name 
MN + Rete asia eie.<s 
City 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE DAY’S WORK 

(Continued from page 47) 
That’s up to you. But, in these days of ag- 
gressive competition the one way in which 
the writer can insure the continuous sale 
of his manuscripts is by producing better 
work than his competitors. And, in the last 
analysis, the one way he can be certain he 
is producing better work than his competi- 
tors is by taking more pains than his com- 
petitors. 

Now isn’t that plain as print? 
Henry C. WINTER. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

I was reading Holmes’ “Over the Tea- 
cups” the other day, and came across this 
bit of verse. I am sending it a!ong, think- 
ing some of my fel!ow writers would like 
to see it. Are we really so many, we scrib- 
blers? 

ETHEL KING. 
901 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





CACOETHES SCRIPENDI 


If all the trees in all the woods were men, 
And each and every blade of grass a pen; 
If every leaf on every shrub and tree 
Turned to a sheet of fooiscap; every sea 
Were changed to ink, and all earth’s living 
tribes 
Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 
And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 
The human race should write, and write, 
and write, 
Till all the pens and paper were used up, 
And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 
Still would the scribblers clustered round 
its brink 
Call for more pens, more paper, and more 
ink. 
From “Over the Teacups,” by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 





There was a young man from Perth, 
Who was born on the day of his birth; 
He was married, they say, 
On his wife’s wedding day, 
And he died on his last day on earth. 














Good Photoplay 


s Are In Demand 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep on going back 
to the old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good 


ones by present-day writers. 


producers have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


fast being exhausted, and it is up to the 
supplied. Already every manuscript that 


The demand is bigger than. the supply—therefore the 


But—this mine is 
new writers of America to keep the studios 
comes to the scenario editor is being assayed 


by experts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 


that I _ have seen 
yours.’ Cc. 


COURSE 


M. N., Washingtc 
“One of the best 
the market. 
J. L. P., Plymouth, 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“It’s worth the money, 


“‘T was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING which 
came by this morning’s mail. 
five other courses, but this is the most sensi 

5 ble and careful statement I have seen.*’ 
T he 3 


Worth many times the price.’’— 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to. build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, then 
adding a pinch of action and 
suspense and surprise to 
these other ingredients. 


as good as others 
priced at several times 


I have four or 


mn, D. C. 
Courses I have found on 


Texas. 








The Real Way is the “Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
they know. 


what 
The “Ideal” Course is made up of 





“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING 
Choosing Words. 
Origin of the Photoplay. 
of the 


PHOTO 
offer is 
year’s 

If youa 
we will 


3. Development Modern 
Photoplay. 

First Requisite of the Writer. 
The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
Gathering Material for the Story. 
The Story Plot. 

Building the Plot. 
Titles—Their Importance. 
The Synopsis. 


22 East 


The regular 


subscription 


twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 
plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, to 
finish it off with, you can follow the instruc- 
tions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Combination Offer—If 


Accepted At Once 


price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PLAY WRITING is $5.00, but if this special 
accepted at once we are going “y include a 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
a subscriber, it d how ieg means that 


re already 
subscription for one year from 


extend your 


present date of expiration. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
12th St. Cincinnati, O. 








18. Value of a Distinct 


Making the Story Real. 

The Use of Suspense and Sur- 
prise, 

Human Interest, 
and Punch, 
Development of By-Plots. 
Introducing Characters by Ac- 
tion. 

Making the Trial 
Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph, 


Heart Interest, 


Synopsis. 


Title. 


How to Prepare Your Manu- 


scripts. 


A Complete Sample Synopsis. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —<-—<-—--=- 

The Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., 
I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 

TOPLAY WRITING, and § enter | my 

l extend § 
WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 


Cincinnati, O. 

for which 
IN PHO 
to THE 


for $5.00, 
COURSE 
subscription 
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OVER 165,000 _ COPIES SOLD 
IN TEN WEEKS, MOSTLY REORDERS 


WINSTON-UNIVERSAL 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


‘DICTIONARY 


SELF-pRONoUNcING | 1100 PACES LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
= BASED Younsation or NOAH WEBSTER 
MODERNIZED We J PELO, A.M. (Harv.) 


‘ ONcra| Lhe One Dictionary that 
| | Hii 05") Actually Meets the Needof 
te |) nt || theCross Word PuzzleFan 


— Contains — 


























Full Definitions of Words 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Mythological and Classical Names 
Names of Persons and Places 
Terms Used in Commerce and Law 
Christian Names of Men & Women 
Prefixes and Suffixes 

Parts of Speech 

Abbreviations, Etc. Etc. 











- 

Handsomely and Durably | ook Department 

| Goeete Cioth, with Gold | WRITER'S DIGEST, 
Stamping. Size 5} x 7} inches. j Cincinnati, O. 

I enclose $1.50, for which send to me by re- 


4 Dein mail, postpaid, the CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
rice e | DICTIONARY. 
= 5 Waites . a ss oc a atcha in 


THIS IS THE ONLY REAL ! 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE |*** 
DICTIONARY PUBLISHED | city «State 
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